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WOMEN AND POLITICS. 


W' MEN have always been strong partisans, and it is 
nothing new for them to be keenly alive to the exi 
gencies of a situation and intelligently watchful of the 
vicissitudes of a campaign. In the present era, however, 
women are better informed than they formerly were about 
what is going on around them. They study the vewspa- 
pers and perceive the drift of events. Many women have 
received very thorough intellectual training similar to that 
which has for ages been the VWirthright of liberally edu 
cated men, and this enables them to follow the course of 
an argument with as much appreciation of its stronger 
and weaker points as the men of their families can boast, 
and usually they do this without losing their tempers, 
which is more than can be said of most men. It used to 
be said that women depended on feeling and intuition 
rather than on logic, but let us hope that the woman of 
this end of the century does not deserve that criticism 

In the period through Which we are passing, when busi 
ness issues turn upon the decision of the voters, and the 
future of the country for prosperity or adversity hangs 
upon the result of the canvass, women have much at 
Many of them wish they had the privilege and 
the responsibility of the ballot, aware that they would in 
that case directly wield a great and longed -for power. 
Many more women do not desire this additional burllen, 
and deprecate its ever being laid upon them, and are con 
tent with influence, the vast indirect power always in wo 
manly hands 

One form in which influence may be exerted potentially 
is by women who recognize that there are eternal principles 
of right involved in every political contest, and who hold 
the young men and boys about them up to a high stand 
ard. When the growing lads in a home are indifferent to 
polities, finding nothing to excite their interest or stir 
their admiration ip the careers of the leaders or the prog- 
ress of the contest, when even the humors of the campaign 
are unheeded, the outlook for coming days is a dreary 
one in that household. It is a pity when such a house- 
hold is not exceptional. In American communities all 
homes should care very much for politics, both municipal 
and national 

Nothing more vividly stimulating to patriotism can 
well be found than keen, eager attention to that history of 
one’s country that is being made under one’s eyes every 
day. Mothers and sisters can promote this by turning 
the stream of table talk and of conversation around the 
evening lamp to the affairs of the nation and the world. 
We want our sons to be broad, alert-minded, wide-awake, 
and conscientious, and they will not be this unless they 
are brought up in an atmosphere vitalized by know- 
ledge, conscience, and love of country. An advance has 
been made of late in the quality of men willing to hold 
civic offices, and politics has been recognized as more 
than a convenient machinery for carry ing on government, 
as the best arena for the best men,as the field in which 
good citizens may exercise their highest talents and find 
their noblest opportunities. Part of this improvement, for 
such it is, may be traced to the fact that women are every- 
where athirst for information about and alive to the needs 
of the hour; that their interest, expressed in one way or 
another, tends to the enforcement of law, the upbuilding 
of good government, and the elevation of the state 
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1 PARADISE FOR STUDENTS. 
W E did not even know how to spell the name when 
we started —whether it was Woods Hole or Woods 

Holl—and we discovered afterward that the government 
had been divided on the same subject, and changed its 
mind once or twice. Nobody could tell us, either, where 
it was, und we spent the whole day trying to discover the 
wav toll 

Of course ultimately it was proved that nothing could 
be simpler than a journey to this lovely bit of shore—a 
point of land with many islands near it, Buzzards Bay 
lying to the west, and Nantucket Sound to the east of it. 
And of course, too, when we reached there, we discovered 
that no place was better known or more charming, and 
that it was not a“ hole” at all, in which we were to bury 
ourselves, us some of Mrs. Van Twiller’s friends had hu- 
morously predicted, but a lovely country, well known to 
soston people, and better still, to those of the scientific 
world, with beautiful harbors lying everywhere between 
the mainland and the many islands, filled with steam 
yachts and duiutily appointed sailing craft of every de- 
scription 

It is at Woods Holl that the United States Fish Com- 
mission has a station, and though the hatching-tanks are 
now closed, the large aquaria are filled, their glass sides 
giving one a fine view inside. There are striped bass, 
sharks, suckers, sea-robins, flounders, crabs, and lobsters 
living together in different tanks, with a great variety of 
other fish whose chiragraphy is beyond me 

We had, while standing there, our first glimpse of the 
sea-robin, that curiously marked little fish, with two fore- 
legs like those of a dragon, with which it walks over the 
pebbled bottom of the tank; and with two wings like 
those of a bird, with which it flies through the water when 
it wants to rise, its legs being held then close to its breast. 
And we saw the flounders swimming, their wide flat bod- 
ies waving like the skirts of a child who has dressed up in 
long clothes and who runs for the sake of seeing her skirt 
floating behind her. And we saw the shark, with those 
long suckers clinging to its sides—the sucker being a fish 
looking something like an eel, but which is too lazy to 
move for itself, and always hangs by its back to the body 
of some larger fish so as to be carried about without effort, 
and content with such food as will drift into its open 
mouth as it lies there 
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It is at Woods Holl, too, that the Marine Biological 
Laboratory is to be found in the summer, with some two- 
hundred or more students in attendance. These students 
come from every part of the country, and all the large 
colleges are represented. As you drive by the different 
laboratories you see in every window a bent head with 
one eye glued to a microscope. And at night again you 
see students ut work at the tables inside over some experi- 
ment, They are everywhere, and one feels as if one be- 
longed to medixval times if one is tempted to ask whether 
any discrimination is made in the opportunities offered to 
men and women, for no distinctions are thought of. 

What Barbizon in the Forest of Fontainebleau was to 
the art world, Woods Holl is to the scientific, and I cannot 
imagine a more ideal life for one in pursuit of a certain 
kind of knowledge than a life in this place, where daily 
contact is had with many minds all working for the same 
end; where, though one be far abead in the path that all 
follow, only the desire of each to reach a common goal is 
recognized, and pride of knowledge gives way to ardor 
of pursuit. 

The air is as soft as a caress, the skies are fine, and the 
woods beautiful. There are lectures by resident pro- 
fessors, aud by those who come in order to give one or 
more. There are dredging expeditions so many times a 
week, under the charge of an instructor. The students 
row and sail and bathe, and every day brings a new ad- 
Vantage. 

We felt, Mrs. Van Twiller and I, that we had come into 
a new world, and we wondered why we had been so long 
content to live without a knowledge of it. We feel im- 
pelled to tell every one where Woods Holl is really to be 
found. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ACTS OF HOMAGE 


f ig members of that highly respectable semi-military 

association, ‘The Aucient and Honorable Artillery 
Company ” of Boston, will probably be rather amused—if 
their arduous military and civic duties permit any mo- 
meyts of levity—to hear that their pleasant little London 
outing was regarded by high editorial authority in that 
city as an act of international “ homage.” In the narra 
tive written, apparently by one of the corps, in a Boston 
newspaper, ber Majesty the Queen was described as “a 
pleasant-faced old lady,” who received them very cor- 
dially. This seems rather to recall the descriptions given 
of dignitaries by Major Jack Downing, in the last gener- 
ation, who was habitually on easy terms with them, and 
yet would hardly have regarded it as an act of homage 
even when he pulled off General Juckson’s boots. Yet 
we are distinctly assured by the Spectator (July 11), which 
is on the whole the most reasonable of the great London 
weeklies, that ‘‘it was no small honor [for the Queen] to 
receive thus the homage of New England, and to feel that 
she was greeted not merely as the Queen of England, but 
of the English race.” It is worth while to know at last 
what was the equivalent supposed to be given for all 
these receptions at Windsor Castle, these reviews at Alder- 
shot. The Americans were supposed to bring ** hom- 
age” from a once rebellious colony, vow grown to a 
nation. It isa good thing to understand it. Hereafter, 
when the Worshipful Society of London Fish-mongers or 
the Fabian Society visits this country and is ** received ” 
by the Mayor of New York, we shall know that he is re- 
ceiving the homage of England, and is greeted not merely 
as the head of Tammany Hall, but of the English-speak- 
ing race 

Leaving these august dignitaries and delegations to 
settle their own affairs, one muy be permitted to point 
out that there has been of late, especially among those 
disapproving the President's Venezuela policy, a touch 
of this kind of homage. Never have there been so many 
compliments to the position and policy of England, so 
many implied pledges to rally round her flag, boys. This 
may be all very well, but when it takes the form of undue 
deference, one may well smile and draw the line. It is 
partly, vo doubt, a reaction after that intense feeling of 
aroused nationality which accompanied and followed our 
great Civil War, and can hardly. perhaps, be sustained in 
full by the next generation. The day after Lincoln's 
emancipation proclamation was issued, or after his Get- 
tysburg speech, or after his assassination, there was little 
disposition visible among us to regard that estimable 
sovereign, Queen Victoria, as the Queen of the English- 
speaking race; nor would even the Saturday Review have 
made that suggestion. As the War of 1812 was called 
by many “‘ the Second War of the Revolution,” so might 
the Civil War abroad be called the ** Third War,” in re- 
spect to the completeness of the feeling of independence, 
not to say of isolation, it created for atime. It is one of 
the incidental benefits to set against the vast evils of war 
that it gives this sense of self-reliance. ‘* When is man 
strong,’ says Browning in one of his finest passages, ‘* but 
when he feels alone?” 

It is very natural, perhaps, that after a period so ex- 
alted there should come a little reaction in the direction 
of colonialism. This we may see both in literature and in 
manners. ‘* Are we not provincial? Do we not lack the 
mauners of the great world?” These are the questions 
anxiously asked. But all the manners of the great worid 
are but little affairs of spoons and napkins and visiting- 
cards compared with those essential ingredients of man- 
ners which lie in ‘‘self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control”; and which may be acquired in a log cabin or a 
sod shanty or an Indian tepee from parents who know 
their business. Given this foundation, the great world can 
add much in respect to minor details; but without this 
foundation the teachings of the great world can do little. 
Addison, pointing this same moral in his day, goes so far 
as to say, ‘If you want to know a man who has seen the 
world, you will know him by his deficiency in those char- 
acters which seem to belong to good society.” It is a 
curious fact that where a foreigner in his published book 
selects for special praise the manners and bearing of some 
American, it is very apt to turn out that the person thus 
—— has never crossed the ocean, or not till middle 

ife, when his manners and bearing were already formed. 
On the other hand, some of the very rudest Americans 
one encounters are often those who have seen much of 
courts and have simply a suit of artificial manners, which 
they can very easily, on the smallest provocation, lay aside. 
When the late Richard Grant White went for the first 
time to England, in middle life, he was described by the 
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London press as having ‘the figure of a guardsman and 
the bearing of a duke.” Yet he always maintained that 
the very finest manners he had ever encountered were 
those of his grandfather, a modest clergyman in Con 
necticut. 

It is very much the same with our literary phase. 
Young Americans go to London, catch the latest fashions 
and the latest slang of the literature of the day, learn the 
names of a great many authorlings who are pappily not 

et sapeidtal in this country, and come back thinking, 
like Sim Tappertit and his fellow-revellers, that “ there's 
nothing like life.” They yearn to be cosmopolitan, where- 
as what they need is to be true men and women first, and 
let cosmopolitanism take care of itself. The most cosmo- 
pelitan American writers of the last generation were un- 
doubtedly Willis and Bayard Taylor; but what has be- 
come of their literary fame? On the other hand, the Amer- 
ican names one sees oftenest mentioned in European books 
—Emerson, Thoreau, Poe, Whitman—are those of authors 
who either never visited Europe, or under such circum- 
stances as to form a trivial part of their career. Henry 
James speaks contemptuously of Thoreau as “* parochial,” 
but who can help seeing that Thoreau’s parish of thought 
ful readers grows and grows, while that of James is long 
since stationary? Who can doubt that, fifty years hence, 
the disproportion will be far greater than now? After 
all is said and done, the circle of American writers who 
established our nation’s literature nearly half a cen 
tury ago were great because they were first and chiefly 
American; and of the Americans who permanently trans- 
planted themselves for literary purposes it is pretty cer- 
tuin that James and Bret Harte and Leland would have 
developed more staying powers had they remained at 
home. ‘Transplanting — tulips, but it is a doubtful 
aid to human intellects. hy is it not as great a thing 
to be fellow-countrymen of Emerson and Hawthorne as 
of Tennyson and Browning? Even of these last names, 
it is to be remembered that Tennyson lived the life of a 
recluse, and Browning lived so much out of England that 
the fact was urged strongly as an objection to his being 
commemorated in Westminster Abbey. Neither of them 
certainly was much indebted to what the late Lord Hough- 
ton, who knew it betier than any one else, called ** that 
grove of barren fig-trees called Loudon een “X 

. we H. 





his native town 


RECENT movement to erect in 
a monument to the memory of the once famous 
German composer Carl Loewe was substantially aided 
through the efforts of Mr. Georg Henschel, who gave a 
concert for this purpose at the German Embassy, 9 Car!- 


ton House Terrace. The Henschels are great favorites in 
Loudon, and it is such a well-known fact that they are ex 

clusively identified with high-class music and artistic per 
formances that their friends and admirers were quite will 

ing to respond and to rely on Mr. Henschel's judgment and 
taste, the programme being formed of Loewe’s composi 
tions, which are but little known in England. Knowledge 
of the really wonderful ballads—which should form a part 
of the libraries of all music-lovers—has rapidly spread in 
America of late, especially in New York, where first Mr 
F. de Korbay, the distinguished Hungarian composer and 
teacher (who has, alas! transferred the scene of his labors 
from the New World to the Old), and later Mr. Henschel 
himself, in his occasional song-recitals, shook aside the 
dust of a century which had gathered upon Loewe's thrill- 
ing, dramatic pages, and brought to light innumerable 
treasures in opening up a most instructive field of work. 

Dismissing with a word of praise the neat and careful 
performance of the ‘ Frihlingsverein” trio, by Mrs. 
Henschel, Miss Kreuz, and Miss Gondar, and stating that 
the ‘‘ Goldschmid’s Téchterlein” was considerately and 
successfully treated by the first- named artist, we turn 
with relief to the really important part of the programme, 
which was of sufficient merit to repay all self-denial in re- 
linquishing a radiant and perfect sky and atmosphere, 
and in enduring the oppressive heat in the crowded apart- 
ments of the embassy. Mr. Henschel was in admirable 
condition, and the picture he presented in ‘‘ Die ver- 
fallene Miihle,” was marvellously vivid, and appropri 
ately contrasted a mood of retrospective gayety with 
one of sombre realization. The voices in the ‘* Erl- 
konig” were superbly maintained, and the hearty, virile 
interpretation of ‘‘ Heinrich der Vogler” was also in Mr. 
Henschel’s best vein. 

Effective aid was given by Mr. David Bispham, who 
sang one of the most beautiful of the ballads—** Archibald 
Douglas ”"—and one which demands a noble organ, devo- 
tion, and fine clean phrasing—qualities and training which 
Mr. Bispham possesses, and which he used on this occa 
sion with consummate skill. 

Mr. Bispham, if we are not in error, studied “‘Archibald 
Douglas” under Mr. Korbay, and the poetic insight, 
breadth, and dignity of the reading deserve special men- 
tion, and reflect honor on master and executive artist alike. 
Mr. Henschel’s accompaniments are always inspiring and 
of exceeding beauty; but, oddly enough, he took the initia- 
tive in the accompaniment to ‘* Archibald Douglas,” and 
probably unknowingly, perhaps even without the singer’s 
full realization that he was being burried along, interfered 
with the scheme of delivery which was evidently in the 
vocalist’s mind. One felt this with a partial sense of un- 
due haste in the tender lines of the Douglas’s appeal, 
and also in the lack of eloquent pauses throughout. In 
‘* Prinz Eugen” happily both artists were in accord, and 
the result was brilliant and effective, a number of recalls 
testifying the audience’s appreciation of the American 
singer’s heroic endeavors. 

he choral festival of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association at 
the Crystal Palace gave convincing proofs of the hold 
which this system has gained, considered as an agency in 
educating the masses, the results achieved by the 10,000 
singers during afternoon and evening concerts being 
thoroughly commendable. The body of Welsh choristers 
set apart to interpret examples of Welsh music (selections 
from the works of their leader, Mr. David Jenkius, a pro- 
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fessor at the University College of Wales, Aberystwith) 
was drawn from agricultural and colliery districts of 
Wales, and its members were associated with 90 Cam- 
brian singers from Liverpool and a contingent of 220 from 
the London Welsh, all * Sol-Faists.” The different pieces 
(most of them with names too difficult to memorize!) were 
carried through with immense spirit, splendid tonal effect, 
and excellent precision of attack. Orchestral contribu- 
tions from the Welsh people are sure to be disappointing, 
their performances in this direction being as uneven and 
inert as their choral attempts are stirring. An occasional 
inaccuracy as to pitch seems the one serious fault notice- 
able in all their vocal societies, a superfluous vigor appa- 
rently forcing them beyond the correct lines; for when- 
ever they sing false they are sharp, never flat. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


\ HAT will be the future of the Académie des Gon- 

courts? I wonder if one day it will become great 
and famous, and if some day, with that ‘‘ some-of-which- 
l-saw ” feeling which for a reason unknown is so delight- 
ful to the human heart, we shall be speaking of this or 
that celebrated Academician whose living ‘‘in the dignity 
of letters” has caused him to give forth a chef-d'ceuvre to 
the world, and saying that ‘‘ 1 remember ’’—that means so 
much—“ I remember when that Academy was founded?” 

Epochs in the world’s history are really made when 
ideas are launched, and this is the first time that anybody 
has ever tried to give practical form to the idea that some 
body owes a living to the man who has proved himself 
capable of giving to the world a work of art, that he may 
not be forced to fritter away his power in the struggle for 
bread and butter. The world being what it is—commer- 
cial—ideas that are not commercial so far have had hard 
work to thrive in it. France has done her best in that 
direction. With the drama, for instance, her government 
has subsidized her theatres, and established the tradition 
of free representations two or three times a year. But as 
M. Francisque Sarcey lately said to me: ‘' Free representa 
tions are a poor thing. The public doesn't esteem what it 
doesn't pay for.” For my part, [ can’t help but think of 
the burden of responsibility that is laid on the shoulders 
of these ten Academicians of the De Goncourt Academy. 
Public opinion tacitly says to them, ** You receive 6000 
francs or so a year, for which in return the world expects 
from you chefs-d cuvre, or something approaching them,” 
The question is simply whether talent will rise to the 
vccasion, Whether it is sufficiently tangible and material 
to stand the test of being estimated in the abstract at a 
money value, 

Meanwhile this new French Academy is scarcely more 
than an embryo. An old friend of the De Goncourts said 
to me last evening, ‘‘M. Edmond n’a jamais travaillé 
sérieusement son Académie ”"—he never worked at it seri- 
ously—that is to say, M. de Goncourt, who was hale and 
strong. had never seriously absorbed in his consciousness 
the idea that he was ever going to die. He made his will 
as he would have played patience, arranging it in a dozen 
different manners, only to tear it to pieces and begin over 
again. For this reason only eight members of the Acad- 
emy were named in it at the time of his death. These 
were MM. Alphonse Daudet, Léon Hennique, J. K. Huys- 
mans, the two Rosnys, Octave Mirbeau, Paul Margueritte, 
and Gustave Geoffroy. ‘The other two names M. de Gon- 
court meant to add later 

His property, consisting of the house at Auteuil, the 
“maison d'un artiste,” with all its contents, by the will 
is to be disposed of in six sales: first the books, next the 
Japoneseries, then the pictures, the drawings and prints, 
the furniture, the objets dart, lastly the house itself. Out 
of the proceeds of these sales, after the legacies have been 
taken from them, five thousand dollars a year is left to 
found a prize. ‘* This, it would please him, should be 
called le prix des Goncourts,” and it is to be given to a 
work which ‘‘shall be of preference a novel, or which 
may be a collection of short stories, or a work of history 
or wsthetics, but which must be prose.” This prize may 
be given to any artist, independent of any academy, elect- 
ed by the members of the De Goncourt Academy, who 
shall ‘‘loyally preserve the traditions of pure art.” M. 
de Goncourt expected his property to realize about two 
million francs, and that the income left after taking away 
the annual prize would give six thousand francs each to 
the ten Academicians 

Oddly enough he left but few legacies, and not a single 
yersonal souvenir to a literary friend. To the Princesse 
Mathilde he left Falconet’s fenus,”’ which stood on the 
mantel-piece of De Goncourt’s cabinet de trarail. To Ma- 
dame Alphonse Daudet he left a bronze, and a bass-relief 
by Clodion. To two old sellers of bric-A-brac of whom 
he and his brother bought much, and for whom they had 
a friendship of long date, he left a lacquered box, in 
which he kept his papers, and a coffre that had belonged 
to his mother. To his little goddaughter, Edmie Daudet, 
he left five thousand francs to finish the string of pearls 
that he had begun giving her by sending a pearl each 
New-Year’s day, and to Mile. Jeanne Charpentier, also a 
goddaughter, he left fifteen hundred francs to buy herself 
a piece of lace for her wedding-day. Oh yes, and to his 
old bonne Pelagie he left twelve hundred frances a year. 

These are the contents of this remarkable will, which 
I have written you about so in detail partly because I am 
sure it will interest you, and partly because it is really the 
only thing Paris has talked about this last week. I 
must not forget to say that until the estate is entirely set- 
tled the academy begins its sessions at once by keeping 
up those traditions of literary dinners that have always 
been so famous a part of French literary life, and if for 
any reason it is not a success, all the money willed to it 
goes to a charity of the Princesse Mathilde’s for friendless 
young girls. People seem glad that the two Rosnys have 
come in for a little income. They are considered among 
the most talented of all the young French writers. They 
work together, as did Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
and sign with one name, J. H. Rosny. Only one ever 
goes into the Parisian world. Is it J. or is it H.? Very 
few know. 

We are just starting off for Dinard, that chic and charm- 
ing sea-side resort of Brittany, and meanwhile—that is to 
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say, between the first and the starting, all our feeble efforts 
at amusement seem to fall through. We went to the Bois 
yesterday, and breakfasted at the Touring Club, where 
we had a bad little déjewner at a little table under the 
trees, and watched the eudless flitting of shining wheels 
here and there in the green wood. I said skirts for bicy- 
cling were against my principles, and now X. says I have 
no principles, because I am having a skirt made to wear at 
Dinard. I suppose Lhave none, then, Let me say, more- 
over, that in discussing the skirt question it must be re- 
membered that the best American machines, far and away 
better than either English or French, have been practi- 
cally kept out of France till lately by their high first price 
with an enormous protective duty on top of it. The 
wheels over here all seem to have such low frames that a 
skirt has been positively dangerous on them. 

M. has had some very pretty gowns made for Dinard, 
See if this does not sound fetching: A skirt of deep mauve 
foulard, over which wanders a charming orchid pattern, 
worn with a corselet ceinture of black satin. A short 
bolero of white piqué, embroidered with yellow ficelle, the 
bolero, like all the boleros nowadays, coming just to the 
top of the high belt. A front of pale mauve mousseline 
de soie, not made a bit blousy, but going into the belt, 
and covered with a made vest front of yellow lace medal- 
lions and things in guipure. On either side of the vest a 
pleating of the mauve mousseline de soie edged with nar- 
row yellow lace, with little pleatings of the same coming 
out from the collar behind. A toque of mauve straw was 
worn with this, trimmed with knots of mauve velvet, with 
a bunch of lovely orchids standing high on the left side. 
These little boleros with high ceintures will be just as 
much the rage next winter, it is said, only the boleros will 
be often more or less modified. Emma Weille showed us 
one of her new autumn models—a green cloth, made with 
a high black silk ceinture, and a top part like a little coat, 
made of black silk, and pleated from the neck in one wide 
box-pleat in the middle, and side pleats on either side. 
The bottom, longer in the middle than on the sides, was 
edged with embroidery in old-fashioned colors, and fin 
ished with a sort of fringe to fall on the ceinture. But 
there is not much use in trying to go in for autumn fash- 
ions now, You do not want the ‘‘ modes d’exportation,” 
which are all that are shown in August. If you are get- 
ting anything new, you will not be out of the way, in any 
case, in going in for a little bolero, with high belt, very 
small sleeves with scarcely more than a cap on the shoul- 
der, and a skirt with only two godets, or two small side 
pleats ou one side and three on the other in the back. 
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WEDDING TOILETTES. 


T might be supposed that there would be little change 
from year to year in the styles for wedding- gowns. 
But this is a fallacy, for with the exception of the color, 
which, unless at a second wedding, is always white, the 
fashions are extremely variavic. Two or three times a 
year the fashions of making the gowns change, while the 
fabrics are entirely different every season. 

At the recent royal wedding the Princess Maud’s gown 
was artistically perfect, but quite at variance with what 
has been considered the fashion over here. Americans 
have for some time preferred the French style, which 
consists in having the waist made high; and a low-cut 
gown is rarely, if ever,seen nowadays. But perhaps 
since the royal princess has set the fashion for England it 
will be followed over here. Miss Wilson, on the occasion of 
her marriage to Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jun., also wore a low- 
cut gown—that is, the lining was cut low, but the lace 
with which the whole costume was covered was made 
high in the throat. For a day wedding. and day wed- 
dings are now the rule, the gowns which are made high 
in the throat certainly seem the most appropriate, partic- 
ularly as it is not considered good form for the bridegroom 
to wear a dress suit, 

Only natural is it that a great deal of thought should 
be spent by every woman over her wedding-gown, and 
dainty odd little conceits are not out of place. Jewelled 
passementerie is now in vogue, and a jewelled belt can 
easily be woven by some friend’s hands, while the mous- 
seline de soie which ofttimes forms the vest can also be 
embroidered by loving fingers. The skirts are made un- 
usually long and correspondingly full, but great care 
must be taken that the fulness in the back breadth is 
gathered or pleated into a small space, for a broad flat ef- 
fect over the hips is unbecoming even to a slender fig- 
ure. As the new skirts are almost all trimmed, it can 
scarcely be supposed that wedding skirts will be left much 
longer in the severe simplicity which has been particu- 
larly attractive. A full ruche of mousseline de soie, di- 
vided in the middle, designed of myrtle and orange blos- 
soms, was on the skirt of the royal wedding- gown, so 
ruches will be seen in great quantities. 

Satin, corded silk, and peau de soie are all in fashion 
now for wedding- gowns, and in two recent instances 
white uncut velvet and silver brocade have been used. 
In both cases they were made into a separate train, and 
there was a full under-skirt of heavy white satin. Like 
almost everything else, there are pros and cons about the 
adjustable train—it makes the gown, of necessity, very 
heavy; but then it also leaves it so that it can be worn on 
many other occasions, which is not always possible for a 
gown which is cut with a tremendously long train. To 
make any back breadth stand out satisfactorily without 
using crinoline is somewhat difficult, and even the heaviest 
and richest of fabrics require to be lined with a thin silk. 
When the material is not heavy or rich, the addition of 
an interlining of cheese-cloth or very thin outing flannel 
adds wonderfully to the appearance —it softens and en- 
riches the material until it looks as though it had cost 
twice what it did, and also makes it hang in soft folds, re- 
moving utterly the stiff poor look that a cheap satin or 
silk is very apt to have. The skirt must be fitted with 
the greatest care over the hips and stomach, and the 
front breadth needs a great deal of looking after. Either 
there must be two gores in it, or one on each of the side 
breadths, and the front then must be quite narrow at the 
top, gradually spreading out to the full width of the goods 
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at the bottom of the skirt. If necessary the steel tape can 
be put around the front and side breadths to hold it out. 
The back breadths do not require any wire, as with a 
long train there is always enough flare without resorting 
to any devices to hold it out, 


LACE FLOUNCES. 


Lace flounces or lace on a wedding dress is always 
suitable, and the arrangement of lace flounces is by no 
means an easy task. Festoon effects are now coming in 
fashion, and if the flounce be put on full it can be caught 
up at intervals with rosettes of ribbon in which are fast- 
ened sprays of orange blossoms. Yards and yards of lace 
cost a great deal of money, and while they add very much 
to the beauty and magnificence of the toilette, if only the 
front breadth is trimmed across almost the same effect 
is gained. A pretty fashion has a flounce of lace put on 
diagonally from the waist to the bottom of the skirt across 
the front, and headed by a vine of orange blossoms fast- 
ened at the lower end with a knot of ribbon and a spray 
of the same flowers. 

The waists of all the new gowns have the surplice effect, 
that is, of being folded over, and have no buttons show- 
ing. nor indeed any perceptible way of fastening or un- 
fastening. The hooks and eyes are there all the same, how- 
ever, put well under some of the folds and opening at the 
shoulder seams and the side seams. Dressmakers contend, 
and with good reason too, that gowns that are laced in the 
back can be made to fit better than any others, and so 
some of the new waists are laced, and the lacing hidden 
by the arrangement of the material 

Mousseline de soie and chiffou are still inevitable ad- 
juncts to every gown, and the soft transparent folds ac- 
cord very well with the dead white of the silk or satin. 
These thin materials are embroidered with rhinestones 
and pearls to match the passementerie, but they are 
not used in any quantity—generally for a vest and the 
small. puffs at the top of the sleeves. One of the new 
models has the queer old-fashioned shirred sleeves from 
shoulder to wrist made of the chiffon, while the puffs are 
of the material of the gown. Where the folds fasten 
across the bust there is a spray of the orange blossoms 
tied into the bow of ribbon, and the flowers are also used 
on the sleeves. This is not an arbitrary law, and if, as 
often happens, artificial flowers are not liked, there is no 
necessity for employing them at all. Only just for the 
moment they happen to be much in favor. When the 
sleeves are elbow length, the long gloves are necessary, 
and those of glacé kid are the most fashionable. With 
the long sleeves finished with the ruffles of lace, the very 
new fad of two-button gloves is to be seen, and there are 
even some one-button length; but these cannot be con- 
sidered really smart, as they were intended when first 
introduced for walking gloves only. 

Tulle veils are more becoming than lace ones, but a lace 
veil can be made becoming if the folds are arranged with 
any care. A pretty fashion has the tulle veil trimmed 
with a border of lace, and all veils fall far down over the 
gown. They are generally worn back from the face, and 
if worn forward are cut in two pieces so that the part that 
falls down in front may be removed after the ceremony. 
White slippers and white silk stockings are de rigueur, and 
the dainty little wedding-slippers are prettiest when em- 
broidered with rhinestones and pearls, or else finished with 
a very minute bow and a small jewelled buckle. * 


BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS, 


Next in importance to the bride’s gown are the cos- 
tumes for the bridemaids. And these also are hard to 
decide upon, for a color which is becoming for a blonde 
girl will be atrocious on a brunette, and sometimes 
gowns that look most charming and smart are ineffec 
tive. Blue is not an effective color for instance, and 
white, even when enlivened by colored hats and sashes, 
does not show off at all well. The different shades of 
yellow and pink are most of all satisfactory, and seem to 
throw out into greater prominence the white gown of the 
bride. Peau de soie is a» new material for bridemaids’ 
gowns, and seems particularly adapted for the purpose, 
and changeable taffetas are also among the novelties, while 
aguin mousseline de soie plays an important part, not as 
the entire material for the gown, but its trimming. Waists 
and skirts should be alike always, for the prettiest sepa- 
rate waist that was ever seen will look badly and ivartis- 
tie with a contrasting skirt. 

Short skirts are still in fashion, but must be a little 
longer than those of last year. Just to touch all round, 
and, in spite of being narrower, to have a decided flare. 
Ruches and narrow flounces of mousseline de svie and 
chiffon are on some of the newest, while the seams of 
others are outlined with very narrow spangled passe- 
menterie. The waists that have a jacket effect in front, 
with the double jabot revers and the full vest of chiffon 
over satin, and the revers spangled, are the most effective 
of any. Hats of the same color with ostrich plumes may 
not be ranked among the novelties, but are still fashion- 
able, and large hats are more effective than small bonnets, 
Veils, quite short, will, it is said, be worn again with the 
bridemaids’ gowns, but this is a fashion which does not 
meet with general favor and certainly detracts from the 
bride’s veil. 

For a wedding to be celebrated this autumn the gowns 
are to be of yellow peau de soie, the front of the waists 
made in the jacket effect just described, and spangled with 
gold paillettes, The hats, or rather bonnets, are the toque 
shape, and are to be made with bows of chiffon, yellow 
roses, and aigrettes of ostrich tips. There are to be six 
bridemaids, and while all the gowns are yellow, there are 
three distinct shades from a pale straw-color to a deep 
yellow. The bouquets are to be of the shaded yellow 
chrysanthemums, and if the gowns turn out as they are 
anticipated, that wedding party will be a notable one, 
Gloves should match as nearly as possible the gowns, un- 
less some eccentric colors are chosen, and glacé kid is to 
be preferred. 

Picturesque effects are not forbidden in the designing 
of wedding costumes, and hats and gowns that would be 
too marked and conspicuous at other times will, if becom- 
ing, look well, for it should be remembered that with the 
background of palms and plants which are now used at 
all elaborate weddings, gowns look very different than 
when worn at a reception or ordinary entertainment; but 
what is becoming and also what is suitable with the bride’s 
toilette of pure white must be borne in mind—that is, if 
things are to be satisfactory and beautiful. 








1ND RECEPTION COIFFURES. 


| N the style of hair-dressing shown herewith the front 
ks are cut and curled in a full soft bang. The side 


i i 


ind back | s drawn back in loose waves, and is coiled 
in an oblong twist with a small open puff at the top, the 
ends escaping in ringlets 

Phe hair irranged more simply in the bridal coiffure 
on page 685. It is waved and toupéd, forming a soft 
Pompadour at the front and a bouffant turned-up back, 
with around coil on the crown, in the centre of which the 
folds of the veil are pinned, A slender dfadem of orange 


blossoms is back of the Pompadour. Allowing enough 
the tulle veil to fall down to below the waist in front, 
d as much of length on the sides, the rest of the width is 
ithered across and tied in a bunch at the middle; this is 


pulled into shape and fastened in the hair as illustrated; 
invisible hair-pins are used to keep it from dragging on the 
diadem and front hair. After the ceremony the veil is 
thrown off the face and fastened back, as shown in the 
larger Cul ob lhe same page 

WITT A GIRL AT THE HELM 


()* f the best of the many good steps which the 
modern woman has been taking in the last few yeare 
is the precat even to a man, of stepping from a 


hou one 
dock to the deck of a smal! boat; and yet, in a measure, 
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she has done it well, and, as in all other steps during her 
life, she has done it He | gracefully invariably, which is 
more than can be said of many a good yachtsman. Asa 
mere question of fact, aside from the prejudices of our 
long - suffering ancestors, there is no reason why a girl 
should not manage the tiller of a small boat quite as well 
as aman. She has a sufficiently steady eye when she 
chooses to make it so; she has dormant capacity for great 
common-sense; she has been known to show coolness in 
emergency not popularly accredited to her sex; and no 
one could be found to contest her ability to acquire with 
extraordinary rapidity knowledge in boating as in all 
else. In small-boating, and indeed in big-boating, little 
else is required. As to trimming down the sheet of a 
twenty-foot cat-boat or that of a half-rater, her physica) 
strength may not always be equal to her knowledge of 
what should be done with that important part of a boat’s 
make-up. She is therefore usually allowed one “able 
seaman,” in the form of a yachtsman, who tends that rope 
for her 

For a respectable number of years there have been girls 
who could and constantly did manage smal] cat-boats, but 
it has neither been a common thing to see one on the wa- 
ter, nor has it been a matter that became especially inter- 
esting to women in general until about five years ago. 
Since then cat-boat and qpen-boat racing for women have 
been constantly growing in popularity along the Atlantic 
coast, and now they are reported on the Pacific and here 
and there on the Great Lakes. In fact, the modern out-door 
healthy woman bas taken her place at last in boating as 
she has in golf, in hunting, in wheeling, and so on. Por 
year at Newport the woman’s small-boat racing was one 
of the successful features of the season. All along the 
shores of Cape Cod there were races of more or less mag- 
nitude, and this summer, at Newport and elsewhere, these 
races and the daily practice have immeasurably increased, 
as the recent twelve-miles-to-windward-and-return contest 
at Newport, in which Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll won the 
cup, will testify 

If it is really to become the fashion for healthy girls 
and women to take up the sport as a summer recreation, 
then we have once more to give our thanks to fashion— 
to the goddess or devil who has had so much to answer 
for, and so many quarrels and bills laid to her or his ac- 
count—for creating a custom that will do much to coun- 
teract whalebone and city life, and give us a finer race of 
children than we have yet had. Few people realize, un 













































‘ day another race follows to Newport. 
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less they stop in their rush and think of it, what the mod 
ern city may be preparing for the next generation or two. 
Children are growing up who have never * touched the 
soil”; they are tall and slim; they keep well so long as 
they live according to an absolute rule; but when an 
emergency arises they have neither the reserve force nor 
the physique to cope with it. And if the life of future 
mothers, who are now tightly though prettily dressed 
young women, can be broadened and their 
physical existence improved by golf and boat 
sailing and all the other out-door sports, then 
we may still hope for good fighters and heroic 
matrons, in spite of these groups of 5,000,000 
perspiring and crowded people which are call 
ed modern cities 

The boating girl—the yachtswoman—was 
created, of course, from those of the fair sex 
who saw something of fathers’, brothers’, and 
husbands’ boating. Naturally the recent fash 
ion of being athletic has had much to do with 
it, but such boating as the New York Yacht 
Club’s cruising week in early August, which 
in the last year or two has been quadrupled 
by the weekly cruises of the Larchmont, At 
lantic, and Seawanhaka clubs, bas done the 
real work in all probability. This weekly 
cruise is a very familiar affair to al] Easterners. 
It opens with a rendezvous at the head of 
Long Island Sound, which is a sheet of water 
that is nowhere in the world to be equalled 
for yachting purposes. Even Englishmen, 
who are the best yachtsmen on a large scale, 
and who are the worst people of the globe to 
like anything out of sight of their own homes, 
have to agree to that after a week spent there. 
The rendezvous may be at Glen Cove on Long 
Island,on Monday morning. There is a race 
there Monday. Tuesday comes the racing-in- 
cruising trim run to New Haven in Connecti 
cut; Wednesday a similar race to New Lon 
don; Wednesday night is a great night for all 
hands ashore at the Pequot House hop; Thurs 
Friday 
is the day of races from Brentons Reef Light 
ship, which yachtsmen owe to Mr. Ogden Goe- 
let. Saturday includes one of the finest of all 
sails up Vineyard Sound to Vineyard Haven 
Harbor. Sunday isa day of rest for the squad- 


Fig. 2.—Recertion TorLerre ror Youne Marron. 
For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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that is to be done aboard except the mere There are good and wicked. One of the most gallant 
physical work of hauling in the sheets. The little gentlemen I ever knew was my brown canary, wed- 
races that have been held at Newport and ded to a heartless wife. She received his devoted atten- 
elsewhere this season have proved surprising tions with indifference. Indeed she was bored. How he 
successes, and there is certainly a vigorous lavished his whole being upon her, singing the merriest 
future for that branch of summer boating. roundelays, and feeding her while she sat upon the nest! 
It is not at all improbable that next season or And when she became weary of her young, deserting them 
in the near future the twelve-miles-to-wind- long before they could feed themselves, Tottie uncom. 
ward-and-return or the triangular thirty-six- plainingly assumed their charge,successfully raising them, 
mile course for women may become aregular all the time petting and coaxing that stony-hearted female 
part of yacht clubs’ programmes during his wife. If in captivity birds show such differences, 
their racing weeks. And if these do become surely in their natural free state they will all the more 
fixtures we shall have another branch of discover individual traits to an acute, intelligent, patient 
sport in that glorious list where brothers and observer. 
sisters, husbands and wives, and others of At least any of us may learn the names of our common 
both sexes take part in the same contests on birds, and how to unravel the maze of bird songs which 
practically equal terms. Then perhaps the ushers in a June morning. These are the days of the 
United States, as well as Hungary, will reach multiplication of bird books. With an opera-glass we 
the millennium. may note the color, size, markings, and peculiarities of 
flight of our bird. Then we can trace him in a book 


BIRDS IN: MIDSUMMER. 
\ ]HOEVER has studied birds for herself 


through one summer will never again 
be willing to take her bird-lore second-hand. 
In this, as in all nature studies, success and 
enthusiasm attend the independent worker. 
One of our most original bird students left 
the beaten tracks, shut the books upon anat 
omy, took her opera-glass, and went into the 
woods. And now there is no one whose 
writings about birds charm us more than do 
those of Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, to whom 
every bird is a precious little being, and not 
merely one of a species. 
Any one who has kept even canaries can 
CorrFURE FOR Bripe with VEIL OVER THE Face testify that birds vary in their characters. Back Views or Fias. 1 Aanp 2. 





ron, a8 it is supposed to be for every one in Chris 
tendom, and Monday and Tuesday are cruising 
races to New Bedford, and thence to Newport, 
where, on Wednesday, there may be more races or 
the cruise may officially break up 

On this cruise women originally did not care to 
go. Occasionally a crew would have a few fem 
inine names on its list; and then finally regula 
tions had to be made to give men their supposed 
peculiar rights. One of these has survived to 
this day, and is as strictly observed as unwritten 
laws always are. This is the law that no wo- 
man is allowed above deck on any yacht during the 
cruise until 8 a.M., the sailor-man’s sunrise, because 
the yachtsman’s day begins with a bath over the 
rail, and this one perquisite has been retained by 
him. Otherwise gifls are a common sight nowadays 
during the cruise in their well-adapted combination 
of bicycle and golf costume of short skirt of thick 
Scotch cloth, high lace tan-leather shoes with large 
low heels, small black or brown sailor hat, jacket of 
the same material as the skirt, and the still stranger 
looking golf coat made precisely like a man’s short 
covert cout, except that the sleeves are gathered a 
little just at the shoulder. This proper yachting 
girl seldom wears gloves, sometimes has a veil, but 
never hesitates to take her due allowance of salt 
spray full in the face as it comes over the weather 
rail, while she cocks her eyes up at the head-sails to 
see if they are shaking 

After a year or two of this she shows how differ 
ent she is from the girl of ten years ago by learning 
a good deal of practical matter as to the running of 
a big sloop or schooner, even if she happens to be 
aboard a steam-yacht. It is only a short step to 
the desire to run a small boat herself, and then the 
actual possession is checked only by the purse. 
Hence to-day one sees all along the Sound and away 
up to the Maine coast one of the best, the prettiest 
sights at sea—a well-dressed girl sitting perhaps on 
the weather washboard of a cat or 
jib-and-mainsail craft, putting all 
her strength into keeping the tiller 
up while the lee rail is awash 
Strangely enough,and yet it might 
be expected, such a girl will hold 
her boat down to the flaw when an 
ordinary fearsome man will luff 
and straighten things out even in 
arace. But we are fast learning 
that woman has a very big bump 
of sport in her phrenology and an 
extra drop of sport in her blood. 
She is quite game, sometimes, per 
haps because she does not realize 
the danger of the strain on spars 
and rigging, though 
that is an unfair thing 
to say in these days 

As these “ feminine” 
races go to-day, the boat 
is anywhere from ten to 
thirty feet over all; she 
may be what is techni 
cally called a ship’s boat 
—that is, a large open 
row-boat without a deck 
on her and with a mast 
stepped through the 
forward thwart into a 
socket; she may be a 
fifteen to twenty foot 
cat-boat; she may be a 
small jib-and-mainsail 
affair, or even a half- 
rater. In any case the 
girl has absolute charge 
of all sailing, and the 
“crew” agrees when he 
ships that he will offer 
no advice whatsoever. 
She handles the tiller, 
uses her judgment in 
working to windward, 
orders the trimming of Fig. 1.—Bripat Gown oF FaILie aND CHIFFON. Fig. 2.—Weppine-Recertion ToiLeTre 
the sheets, and does all For pattern and description see No, X. on patiern-sheet Supplement For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Thereafter he is a familiar friend 
we KDnoW 

From the veranda and chamber window we may see 
much, for birds are oftener found near home than in deep 
woods But we should also follow them to their especial 
haunts, where they make nests and woo each other. There 
we must persuade them that we do not carry a gua, and by 


His chirp and song 


assuming a motionless attitude, seem *' rooted to the spot.” 
Perhaps the memory of Phaeton’s luckless sisters may 
As they tore their hair 
they plucked leaves, their arms stiffened into boughs, their 
feet were detained by a sudden root, and their bodies and 
breasts were encom passed by bark Or these thoughts 
may be interrupted by the hum of the musical mosquito 


come to us now ws Ovid savs 


or by a ray of hot sunshine. Let not small annoyances 
deter us from the pursuit of knowledge 

It has been said, and truthfully, that if we will go into 
the woods and sit down, all the creatures will come to 
u Curious, gentle-eyed, they will pop up from behind 
tumps or bend from overhanging boughs, studying us 
One quick movement ou our part will frighten them, and 
we shall lose them. And they do well to take fright, for 
man is the mortal enemy of beast and bird What he 


does not destroy for food and millinery, he kills for the 
sake Even our dear Mr Burroughs approves 
of shooting a bird in order to study it He says First 
find your bird, observe its ways, its flight, its haunts; then 
shoot it (not ogle it with a glass), and compare with Au 


| acirence 


dubon. In this way the feathered kingdom may soon be 
con yin red 

hat is a man’s impatient conquering way He de 
grades a beautiful sougful thing to a “specimen.” It 


is po ble to do the work, be a bird-lover. if not an orni 
thologist, In a slower Way, ‘earning to-morrow what we 
cannot discover to-day, all without firing a single shot, or 
filling the poor little feathered breasts with vague alarm 


rhoreau came very near to nature's heart, and he says: oF 
confess Iam now inclined to think that there is a finer 
way of studying ornithology [than by shooting birds] 
It requires so much ¢ loser attention to the habits of birds 


that. if for that reason only, 1 have been willing to omit 
the gun 

Phe time to study birds is in May and June, the months 
of love-making and pairing of home-building and house 


keeping, brooding, hatching, and rearing of young rhen 
all the sides of bird nature ilive. Then they are glad, 
and swell their throats with happy music. With the heat 


of midsummer their brave little hearts and wings droop 


are 


Thev are more subdued Soon they grow restless Many 
exchange the song for the querulous plaint Some, as 
the bobolink, change in color. Nests are no longer need- 
ed. for the young have matured A foreboding of coming 


migration seems to settle upon them. They cease to re 
main in pairs, and form more into flocks. Robins select a 
general roosting place, and resort thither in great numbers 
after dark. Often with their young birds they seem quite 
to disappear. Whither? What is more mysterious than 
the comings and goings of birds? Their disappearance, 
like the blooming of golden-rod, is ominous of approach 
ing fall 

The season had already slipped into July before we 
were at liberty to take up the restful, easy life of the sea 
side cottage The southern shore of Long Island is 
unique in its character. It is studded with bays which 
coquet with the ocean behind sand-dunes—safe waters over 
which white sailed boats continually glide. Shinnecock, 
Quantuck, West, the Great South Bay, are names for one 
sheet of water divided by narrow channels. Our cottage 
stood in a snug nook near one of these bays, delightfully 
breezy and cool, with pine and oak woods stretching 
miles to the north of us. It was here that we de 
termined to learn what we could of the birds in mid 
summer 

The first night, and for many succeeding nights, whip 
poorw ills serenaded us. A favorite perch for one of these 
birds was a peach -tree, whose branches, bearing more 
lichens than fruit, swept my bedroom window. I never 
before suspected the lung-power and love of his own voice 
which this bird of the night possesses. Close to my win 
dow, without pausing for breath, for half an hour at a 
time, one would shout his strange wild chant. Sleep was 
impossible; but if I rose never so noiselessly and raised 
the screen to study my tormentor by the moonlight—the 
only compensation he could have made me—a whir of 
wings would announce his departure for a distant fence, 
where he would resume his breathless lay, not out of sound, 
though out of sight 

The whippoorwill is not a pretty bird. Night birds 
seem to he colored by the night, and this one is a dirty 
black. He has ugly catlike whiskers about his mouth, 
which is wide and short-beaked. The female is shiftless 
She makes no nest, but lays her eggs upon the ground or 
upon astump. Mr. Burroughs thus speaks of this bird's 
eggs. If one ‘‘ were to explore the woods very thorough 
ly, he might chance upon two curious eggs lying upon 
the leaves as if dropped there by chance. They are ellip 
tical, both ends of a size, about an inch and a quarter long, 
of a creamy white spotted with lavender.” 

Scientifically related to the whippoorwill is the swift, 
a bird of powerful, unwearying wing. Owing to its con 
stant motion, I found it difficult to study. Even when 
pulling moss and fashioning the nest this bird seldom 
alights. One can imagine what a trial the sitting on eggs 
and brooding over the young must be to this nervous little 
mother 

It is strange that these two sombre birds should claim 
kinship to the dainty humming-bird, that flitting, beautiful 
bird-Ariel. These darlings often sipped their luncheons 
from the trumpet blossoms that climbed over our veranda 
All the rainbow colors flashed from their velvet backs as 
they trembled over the flame tinted flowers, and touched 
their long tongues to the nectar within, which was doubt 
Jess pleasantly flavored with small drowned insects. The 
only music made by this ruby-throated, violet-tailed, green 
backed, gray breasted little dandy is the hum of his swift 
ly vibrating wings. The nest is a most exquisite button 
of lichens, lined with down, glued to the upper side of a 
branch. It takes a keen eye to discover it. I often won 
der where the mother birds find the soft linings to their 
nests before the ripened milkweed seeds and soft comas 
of composite fruits can be had. 1 hope they do not pull 
them from their own breasts 

On a neighbor's veranda a swallow had lined her nest 
with delicate white feathers, two of which stuck up on 
the sides, plainly for adornment 
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Just at the turning of our road, in an oak-tree trunk, 
thirty feet from the ground, a pair of high-holes, or gold 
en-winged woodpeckers, had chosen their nest. When we 
first made their acquaintance the old ones were always 
(seemingly) away searching for food, and the young ones 
were always screaming with hunger. Their cries were 
heart-rending. Baby golden-wing, his head protruding 
from the hole, hour after hour shrieked as if in direst ex- 
tremity. Sometimes he would tumble backwards, pulled 
by the tail, doubtless, by a brother or sister who wanted a 
turn at the window. Fearing serious trouble in the fam 
ily, took my station to watch. When I saw not only Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodpecker feed the little fellows, but robins 
aud English sparrows make the ravenous creatures the 
objects of their charity, my own sympathies were allayed 
One morning the entire family was gone. The apartment 
was ‘to let,” and the oak-tree echoed no more those clam- 
orous cries. The golden-wing is only half a woodpecker. 
Berries and grain, as well as ants and crickets, are in his 
bill of fare. A piece of a snake-skin is usually found in 
the nest, which is often extremely dirty and malodorous 
while the young are being raised 

In former years the meadow-lark—so say the older res 
idents—was very abundant about our cottage. Latterly 
this bird is rarely seen, No one could explain the disap 
pearance, for in the neighboring State of New Jersey they 
come among the earliest birds and stay all summer. At 
the cottage I saw but one on the fence, pouring forth its 
rather plaintive song. This song is short, mournfully 
sweet, suggestive of the hermit-thrush. 

We were too late for the bobolinks. Once, as we were 
driving, one, a straggler, started from the field and sang 
while he flew. We stopped to listen. There is some 
thing inexpressibly joyous in the bobolink’s tinkle. It 
has no care for the morrow, no tincture of the blues. One 
should take a trip every spring into the country just to 
hear our merry Robert o’ Lincoln Mrs. Bob is an adept 
at hiding her nest in tall grass. Happy for her if the 
mowing-machine does not lay it bare, and fill her mother 
breast with consternation. At first clad in a dress suit of 
black and white, they later don brown and yellow. A few 
summers since, in New Jersey, 1 was puzzled over « flock 
of brownish birds pecking at stacks of oats. I supposed 
the bobolinks which came in such numbers in spring had 
gone south searching for their loved rice-fields. There 
they were, however, in their new dress, my lost bobolinks, 
happy in the midst of plenty. They did not sing, but 
chirped a musical note. 

The commonest song birds around the cottage were the 
daintily shaped, quietly dressed song-sparrows. Early 
and late these birds flew around our yard. They bathed 
in the spray of our fountain, then flew to the very top of 
a post or shrub, trilling a pretty song. Twice 1 was de- 
ceived by their variations on the common melody, and 
rushed with my glass to discover a new bird. It was my 
old friend in a new key 

This bird also takes bright views of life. A sunny tem- 
per and serene disposition characterize him. The little 
‘‘chippie ” is his cousin, a bird that somehow always sug 
gests ‘home, sweet home.” We may well be proud of 
our sparrow family, which includes, besides these two 
the vesper, the bush-sparrow, the white-crowned, the 
white-throated, the Canada, and the fox-sparrow. They 
will all compare favorably with that gamin and scaven 
ger Of our cities the English sparrow 

For a misanthrope, there is the wood-pewee. I often 
heard these birds near the cottage, giving way, if one 
could judge from their mournful * pee.o-wee,” to the 
most utter dejection. Their attitude would indicate a 
sufferer from dyspepsia. But let a thoughtless insect 
float by, see how, quick as a flash, my gentleman will lift 
his drooping wings and tail, dart upon that insect, gulp it 
down, and resume his former doleful attitude and plaint 
He is one of the fly-catchers which keep down for us the 
great army of insects. Madam’s nest is neatly made of 
moss and lichens, a snug little house, rather small for her 
self and young 

Numbers of pheebe birds haunted the low pines. They 
are slate-colored, with light grayish-yellow breasts. Their 
bills proclaim them fly-catchers, the upper mandible be 
ing curved over the lower, to prevent the insect’s escape 
Their note, not quite so sad as the wood-pewee’s, is some 
what suggestive of nervous prostration 

The kingbirds were tame and accommodating, suffer- 
ing me to stand within three feet of them. Perhaps this 
was because none of us kept bees and waged angry war 
against the kings. These birds doubtless do like a des 
sert of bees, but they eat other and harmful insects too, 
and when the farmer shoots the kings he destroys his 
good friends. The kingbird has been called an arrant 
coward—Il think unjustly. I have seen one chase and 
pester a big crow till both were out of sight 

A crow near at hand is not without a certain quiet 
beauty. I found one dead in the woods—just dead, for 
the body was still warm. I took it in my hands and 
stroked its soft, glossy plumage. What killed the peor 
crow? 1 could find no traces of a wound. How rarely 
one finds a dead creature in the woods! Nature's sextons, 
her grave-diggers, seem to be on the alert to put quickly 
out of sight any such refuse. Crows certainly have an 
eye to the picturesque. They choose for a general meet 
ing-place the queerest-looking, deadest, most jagged and 
ragged pine-tree in all the region. 

Sitting one day on the veranda, an oriole flew by, and 
dropped a huge green caterpillar on the walk within a 
few feet of us. Dismayed by our presence, he flew to a 
neighboring tree and wistfully eyed his lost dinner. Sev- 
eral times he lifted his wings as if to fly down, but ven- 
tured not. Slowly the caterpillar straightened itself out 
and began to crawl, the oriole becoming at the sight great- 
ly excited. *‘ He who hesitates is lost.” A splendid blue- 
bird, hitherto unseen, darted from behind the corner of 
the house, looked neither to right nor left, pounced upon 
that caterpillar, and bore it away in triumph 

A mulberry-tree in our te attracted many birds— 
robins and cat-birds especially. They repaid us with 
sweet songs. Before the cat-bird’s mewing season begins, 
he is one of our finest songsters. I believe he is a humor 
ist, for he has an exasperating trick of interrupting a fine 
mellow harmony with a coarse sudden cat-cry—as out of 
place as a squeaking saw in a concert of violins. 

I saw one day a funny sight, a robin tugging at an 
angle-worm. The worm was a huge one, several inches 
of it being out of the ground, but it was resisting robin’s 
attempt upon its life and privacy. Robin braced himself, 
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planted his fect firmly, and pulled with all his might. 
The worm gave way, and the bird turned a complete 
backward somersault. Recovering his feet, he seemed 
dazed for a moment, then savagely pounced upon the 
poor worm, carried it to a stone, struck it several times 
with his bill, cutting it into a dozen sections; then catch- 
ing them one by one in leis mouth, he flew away with his 
whiskered appendages —a clear case of rage and ven- 
geance on robin’s part. 

l'here was a bridge near us, where, amid cat’s-tails and 
rushes, a colony of redwinged blackbirds made their head- 
quarters. They kept up constant chattering .cries over 
their nests and young. One singing by itself makes a 
rather musical sound, On an afternoon, sitting under a 
tree by the bay, a redwing sat on a branch over my head 
for an hour without changing position, uttering his single 
note. These handsome birds always remain in flocks. 
Their red epaulettes are bordered with yellow. Although 
their home is among the rushes in swampy places, they 
have an eye to the neighboring grain-fields, and do con- 
siderable thieving among the ripened heads of wheat and 
barley. 

A friend brought in a dead cedar-bird, picked up in the 
pine woods. Here was a specimen provided for us, and 
we examined it, sorry to see so much beauty lifeless and 
still. The soft cinnamon-brown feathers rose to a crest 
on the head. The under parts of the body were yellow- 
ish, and the tail was tipped with yellow. A soft black 
surrounded the eyes, and there was red upon the wings 
The cedar-bird, or waxwing, stays with us in winter. It 
has no song, only a feeble call. It is gregarious, and the 
members of a flock are peaceful and affectionate with oue 
another. 

Now and then a group of pretty warblers come into our 
trees. These restless birds will not stay a second in the 
focus of the glass. They flit exasperatingly. The parula, 
the black-throated green, the summer warbler, and the 
black and white creeper were among those we recognized, 
in spite of their determination not to sit for their pic 
tures. Most of the warblers twitter softly and peep, but 
do not sing. They are busy hunters for insects, and, when 
they came, made lovely bits of color among the green 
leaves. But what we learned about the warblers was 
mostly from books. 

North of us stretched the oak and pine barrens. Those 
who look, as we did, for the first time over this broad ex- 
panse, silent, houseless, almost destitute of animal life, 
will be oppressed with a sense of loneliness and desolation, 
such as those lost upon the prairies must feel, The soil 
is overlaid with gleaming white sand. From it low pine 
trees, many of them blackened by forest fires, grow, with 
scarlet, scrub, and pin oaks. Huckleberry and blueberry 
bushes, wild vines, golden chrysanthemums, purple asters, 
and golden-rods in the late summer fill the spaces and line 
the paths. Leaves of the trailing-arbutus, lupine, and 
bird-footed violet show what the late cottage comer misses 
of spring bloom. Few birds linger here, yet one after 
noon one of our party came across a pair of rose- breasted 
grosbeaks. They stood quietly on the ground and regard 
ed the intruder without alarm. They are royal birds 
Madam is arrayed in humbler costume than her striking 
ly handsome lord. His coat is black and white, with 
crimson breast and wing-lining. Two white stripes cross 
the wings, and white patches fleck the tail. He is the 
size of arobin. ‘These birds are numerous in Massachu 
setts, where their beautiful song is a great favorite. They 
are seldom found on Long Island, except during the mi 
gration periods. Their nest is made of climbing stems 
and rootlets, lined inside with fine fibrous stuff. 

On a certain driveway we frequently saw the Wilson's 
thrush, or veery, taking dust-baths. It was a secluded 
spot, with dense thickets and deep marsh on both sides 
Sometimes five or six little brown rabbits squatted among 
the thrushes and rose on their haunches to look at us as 
we halted to look at them. And one morning early a 
veery was hopping like a robin about my door-yard; so 
I hoped that I might yet hear him sing, and I did. In 
a grove of pines in the barrens,a mile from the cottage, 
we caught the distant notes. Leaving all other thoughts, 
we pursued the sound till we were not far from the veery; 
then we sat down. The woods seemed full of the birds, 
for the song came from all directions. But I was not 
deceived, remembering this bird's gift of ventriloquism 

I have heard the hermit and wood thrushes, and they 
are accounted greater singers than the Wilson's. But I 
have never felt so strangely thrilled by them—so moved, 
almost to tears—as when the veery sang to me on that 
afternoon amongst the pines, the very desolation of the 
place being accentuated by a gingle railroad track, and 
occasional trains which hurried through but did not stop 
The sun slowly sank to westward, and sent slanting beams 
and broad lights between the branches. There were no 
other sounds save the liquid, bell-like notes of the won- 
derful bird, now near, then fainter, like the echoes of a 
distant Angelus CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
DECORATION. 
BY MARY W. ARTOIS. 

IV.— FURNISHING A HOUSE 

‘i. question divides itself naturally into two sections. 

First, the parts of the house open to visitors, such as 

the vestibule, halls, stairs, reception-room, drawing-room, 

dining-room, etc. These should conform more or less to 
the fashion of the day. 

Second, the strictly family rooms, such as the bedrooms, 
bath-rooms, sitting-room,etc. These apartments, being re- 
served for the family or very intimate friends, can be fur- 
nished in accordance with individual taste. 

As the vestibule is used only for a passageway, its dec- 
oration is rarely noticed. It should, however, be in har- 
mony with the facade of the house, and should also form 
a connecting link between the exterior and interior. Many 
beautiful architectural models may be found in designs 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The treatment of the front hall deserves more care than 
is usually given to it. For here it is that the visitor re- 
ceives his first impression of the interior of the house. 
Many cold and barnlike halls lead to drawing-rooms re- 
plete with luxury. The first thing to consider is the 
amount of light admitted. If the hall is well lighted 
dark colors may be used; otherwise it is better to select 
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pale tints, which do not absorb the light. A hard-wood 
or tiled dado four feet high makes « very elegant base 
for the wall-paper or stencilling. Even a paper dado is 
better than none. 

Halls in town houses are often so narrow that they do 
not admit of very elaborate furnishing. A table, a hat- 
rack, au umbrella-stand, and a chair are about all that 
can usually be placed there. These should be carefully 
chosen for their solidity and their simplicity of design, so 
as to maintain the dignity of the entrance, which may 
readily be destroyed by woo frivolous furnishing. Draperies 
hung across the doors and archways add greatly to the 
warmth and homelike appearance of a hail, and, if the 
width will permit, a few well-chosen pictures are very 
pleasing. A hull inartistically decorated can be greatly 
improved by softening the ligut! 

For a hundred years the Reuaissance artists planned the 
stairs in the centre of the building; but Madame de Kam- 
bouillet broke this rule by placing hers in one corner, and 
her example bas been generally followed. As the stair- 
case is 4 very important feature in a house, great care 
should be taken to have it designed so as to give the effect 
of width to the hall. This object is frequently attained 
by breaking the flight with landings, and ulso by choosing 
a nul too heavy balustrade. But the chief thing to avoid 
is excessive steepness. Steep steps, besides being un- 
pleasant to ascend, present too perpendicular an effect. 

Stuirs should be well lighted. On no account build 
Spiral staircases, except in a house of palatial proportions, 
where there is ample room to avoid stepping on the ex- 
tremely narrow part. Winding stairs, or those built at 
right angles, broken by landings, are most suitable for 
private houses. By all means choose balustrades of del- 
icute construction. lron and bronze can be very richly 
wrought, and are therefore the must suitable materials, 
except for the old-time straight stairs, when wooden balus- 
trades ure very appropriate. For staircases of large pro- 
portions a dignified balustrade after the style of Louis 
XIV. is very fitting. For those of smaller dimensions 
select one of the Louis XVI. period. If, however, the 
staircase curves suddenly and is very spiral, a Louis XV. 
balustrade is more suitable. 

The newel should be in harmony with the balustrade, 
but of heavier design. It is often surmounted by torches 
or chandeliers, etc., which add greatly to the beauty of 
the staircase. Caryatides are only suitable in spacious 
halls; otherwise flowers, vases, figures of children, etc., 
are in better taste. 

The treatment of the staircase should be in harmony 
with the hall, and the panelling should follow the curve 
of the stairs. If the stairs are of wood, the wainscoting 
looks better in wood; if of marble or stone, the wainscoting 
should be of the same material or of stucco. But, above 
all, avoid having a dado of light weight surmounted by a 
heavier material. For instance, never place slabs of mar- 
ble above a wainscoting of wood. 

The staircase balustrade and rail are sometimes beauti- 
fully enamelled in white, decorated in bass-reliefs after the 
style of the Ltalian Renaissance, the dado of the hall being 
panelled in the same style, thus forming an appropriate 
base for gilded wall decorations. 

If the general tone of the lower hall is dark it gives an 
appearance of stability, and if the color in the upper halls 
is changed it breaks the mouotony of the stairs. When 
this canuot be done, the decoration should have as many 
horizontal lines as possible. 

The antechamber proper is merely a place of passage. 
Many houses are too narrow to admit of this room, and so 
people on business are obliged to wait in the reception- 
room. This is usually small, and simply furnished 
with a centre table, one or two mirrors, aud a few con- 
ventional chairs. Although costly furniture is out of 
pluce, the desired dignity can be preserved by employing 
hangings and decorations of dark rich tones. Family por- 
traits suould be excluded. Photographs or engravings 
are appropriate. If care is taken to obtain furniture 
of correct design and decorations in harmonious colors, 
this room can be made very attractive. A hard-wood floor 
with a rug in the centre, wainscoting of panels heavily 
moulded, velvet paper of a rich color bordered by a 
moulding of a darker shade, form a very distinguished en- 
semble. The furniture may be Louis XIII. chairs, with 
square backs upholstered in leather or in velvet to match 
the curtains, and a table of the same style as the chairs. 
For the mantel-piece a small clock aud two candelabras 
or vases are sufficient. Never crowd this tiny apartment 
with ornaments. 


AN ISLAND EDEN. 


T was somewhere between the soup and the salad that 
the idea came to him. It came quite without con- 
nection or reason, probably as the result of one of his 
reactionary moods. There are temperaments whose ela- 
tious are followed by compensating depressions as inevi- 
tably as the law of balance tips the two scales, and whose 
inspirational moments are as surely weighed aguinst times 
of mental flatness and a sense of soul sickness. His was 
one of those natures, Whether it was the crowding evi- 
deuce of his recent successes, or a flavor in the Burgundy 
of a vintage before the flood, or a hint of green in the 
gray eyes beside him, or some odor of country summers 
long forgotten in the scent of the roses, he could not have 
told, and would not have cared; but through all the light 
and perfume, the wive and laughter, of this gayest of all 
the winter's dinners, there came to him and staid by him 
a dim vision of a place he half remembered. The room 
seemed hot and close to suffocation, while in his mind- 
picture were long wind-swept reaches in a wide river. 
‘The teasing noises of gently modulated talk were tortur- 
ing to his nerves beside the deep silence of a little island, 
where two giant willows drooped aud brooded over a 
crazy landing-stage. 

He turned his champagne-glass between his fingers and 
watched the bubbles rise. He was listening with strained 
attention to the sound of water lapping up against that 
tiny landing as the tide rose. 

“And now you are rolling under your tongue not 
truffles at all, but the sweetest of earthly morsels—a satis- 
fied ambition!” 

It was his partner on the right who spoke, a woman 
with dun-colored hair, a devil-may-care smile, and grayish- 
green eyes. Or were they blue? Whichever they were, 
they were just the color of the waves on a half-cloudy, 
still day, where the flats leave off and the channel swerves 
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toward the old light-house. He was country-bred, and had 
been a river-dweller. One never gets that out of the 
blood. One is apt ever after to dream dreams at quite 
inappropriate times. So it was that he was seized with a 
yearning to be away even as he looked into her face. 

** Does it taste so very sweet, this thing you men call 
success?” 

He drained his glass and set it down deliberately. 

‘On the contrary,” he said, xs he wiped his mustache 
with fastidious care, “ it turns inexpressibly nasty in the 
mouth.” 

** Yes,” she said, as she moved her graceful white shoul- 
ders around toward him and gave herself to a considera- 
tion of the subject in a perfectly impersonal manner, ** it 
gives one the pleasant sensation at times of sand between 
the teeth, doesn’t it? ‘There are so many different kinds 
of success, too; but I dare say they are all similarly fla- 
vored.” 

He looked down at her flashing diamonds as she 
crumbed up her bread roll with slim nervous fingers. He 
thought of the millions they stood for in the life she had 


sold herself to before she was left in widowed magnifi- 


cence. Then he thought of the woman herself, a gen- 
uine end-of-the-century creation, beautiful, and still fairly 
young, well born, well bred, well educated, and ready to 
tinish his career with her fortune. Then he remembered 
the island—peaceful, wave- washed, green—and his soul re- 
volted. It was all so deadly unsatisfactory at best. 

“* You see,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ what we get is generally 
not what we aimed for—what we want we can't have.” 

‘Oh, of course,” she laughed, as she prepared to obey 
the signal to rise; ‘‘ that goes quite without saying—that 
is life’s little joke with us!” 

Afterward with the men the thing got dull beyond en- 
durance with his lowering mood, The talk seemed to 
close him into a limit of grosser ends that gave him a 
sensation of a strait-jacket, and the curling wreaths of 
smoke wound about him like shadowy, impalpable chains. 
To have worked and worried early and late, to have starved 
himself body and soul, to encompass this—it was too piti- 
ful to contemplate. What had he gained? A full stom- 
ach, the best of clothes and lodging, and permission to 
associate daily with men and women who are occupied 
solely with material things. What was the talk about? 
Gastronomy, horses, finance, yachts, golf, polo, time-kill- 
ing pastimes in general, and all upon an exchange of 
anecdotes. Conversation with these people seemed con- 
ducted entirely upon a basis of incident, and the best 
story-teller was the most popular diner-out, He leaned 
sideways in his chair and knocked the ash off his cigar. 
Life had not started with him toward these issues. How 
had it all come about? The sensation of being imprisoned 
was past bearing, and escape was somehow associated 
with that river island where days stretched away in end- 
less peace and freedom. A man might find time there to 
think and balance up his accounts with the world. Here 
was only noise and glare, and one intrusive face that was 
always inviting him to a life his soul would not be har- 
nessed to. 

‘**Good-by,” he said to her later, as he slipped away; 
‘‘T am by way of breaking my bonds to-morrow, while 
there is yet time.” 

‘You cannot,” she answered, softly, ‘‘ because you 
have already worn them. You will come back.” 

The odor of the Parma violets at her belt affronted him, 
seeming to reach out with a seductive suggestion of the 
wealth and love and beauty he would fain put behind 
him. 

Off on the river with old Fishing Peter, marsh-scented 
breezes blowing over the weedy coves quite removed 
their memory, and sunlit waters fringed with green 
wiped out as with a wet sponge glaring pictures of a 
gilded prosperity of goods. Through many silent days 
the two men hunted and fished together where their skiff 
slipped between the eel-grass to start up a honking line of 
wild geese, or pulled away for the fikes through pink dawns 
that made of the watery world a giant sea-shell, all rose- 
tinted above and below, and they two a mere speck be- 
tween its lips. Then there were wet days, when the 
island willows dripped great showers of tears into the 
pearl-gray river, and black bass rose famously at every 
cast, and wild windy days when white-caps came tearing 
in like race-horses over the flats, and Peter’s tiny sail-boat 
fled home, a frightened thing, to house in the island cove. 

But all days were free, as are the days of birds and wild 
creatures, to be drunk down like wine by a long-parched 
thirsty throat, and through them all, like the undertone of 
the theme in a symphony, beat the throb of passing river 
steamers and the swish of their nearing paddles. At night 
they came back to the old rambling house, half hid in 
cedars and shivering poplars. Then they got supper to- 
gether, and smoked a bedtime pipe on the bench over the 
water, while the red light came out in the light-house, and 
the old tub of a ferry-boat wheeled and circled into the 
creek’s mouth beyond. Sometimes the crows came to 
peer and wonder noisily over their solitude, a hawk swept 
down over the tree-tops, and the small birds that inhabited 
the island chirped sleepily in the branches, It was at such 
times that the man who had fled away from care would 
think half regretfully of his vanished burdens and con- 
gratulate himself on his freedom. Now and then he fan- 
cied he smelled Parma violets and saw the face he meant 
to forget. Then he would rouse himself angrily. One 
night, haunted so, he spoke to the silent old man puffing 
beside him to dispel the vision. 

** Yes,” he began, as if to resume an interrupted con- 
versation, ‘‘ this is life indeed. Here is enough of room 
and time and freedom, all of which we vainly fret our- 
selves to death to win out in the other world, where men 
crowd and push each other. I tell you, Peter, we wear 
chains there, every man Jack of us!” 

The red path that reached over to them from the light- 
house broke into fiery jewels almost under their feet. 
The fisherman removed his pipe, and leaning over, spat 
thoughtfully into the water. 

** Young man,” he said, grimly, ‘everybody wears ’em, 
wherever they be. There ain’t no place where men ain't 
kind o’ prisoners to their luck, whatever it is.” 

The rising breeze sighed faintly over the island, and 
shook a moaning cry out of the great net-reel in the neigh- 
boring bay. 

‘*As for me—well, I'll just tell ye, I ain't to be envied 
as much as ye think. I’ve been a-hidin’ from justice here 
for twenty year next Christmas day. I killed my wife. 
You ‘ain’t no call to know it 'z I know of, nor yet to tell it 
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neither; but I don’t care. She deserved it, and the earth 
was well shet of her; no use goin’ inter that; but I've hed 
my punishment, prisoned up here alone all these years, 
and I’m doggone tired. I just thought I'd let ye hev it; 
it might be useful makin’ ye bear your own troubles, 
whatever they be. Take it up and down, fore and aft, 
there ain’t nobody but what's tied fast to something he'd 
ruther git free of.” 

Peter knocked out his pipe and shuffled off to bed 
without another word, and the Discontented Man sat the 
sweet-scented night out in thought, 

The next day he sent for his mail, and this was the 
message in one of his letiers: ‘* You have already said so 
much that I shall say the rest. We are, most of us, out 
of sorts with life—this dear life that gets so warped and 
twisted for each one of us. You are not alone in your 
discontent, nor the first Prometheus to be clained to his 
reck. Come back, and let us wear our cliins together. 
Carried that way they do not weigh so heavily.” 

So it was that one misty morning he turned his back, 
half gladly, half reluctantly, on bis pictured paradise and 
re-entered his world. A good deal of comfort and con- 


tent came to him in time, and only at long intervals did 
he shut his eyes and ears to the glare and noise of suc 
cess and dream a little of happiness on an island in a 
wide wind-swept river far away. 

ANNIE E, P. SEARING 
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ADY HENRY SOMERSET is making a new depart- 
ure in temperance work in the village she is building 
for women inebriates. This is to be near the town of Dux- 
hurst,:and here she has laid out a pretty hamlet, with plea- 
sant grounds and cozy cottages, where the inmates can be 
treated not as criminals, but as patients. In order to re- 
store them to a healthy bodily condition they will have 
plenty of active employment, such as the raising of vege- 
tubles, the care of fowls, bee-keeping, dairy and laundry 
work, Each woman will be charged $1 25 a week, and 
this she will work out, while all she earns above that at 
her regular labors will be given to her at ber departure. 
Six women will be in each cottage, and the village will 
have, besides its homes, a chapel, a hospital, a public hall, 
etc. One hundred and eighty acres are included in the 
area of the village. There will be resident physicians, 
and every effort will be made to keep the minds and bodies 
of the patients pleasantly occupied and free from tempta- 
tion. They will be received as rapidly as the accommo- 
dations will permit. 


Miss Florence Lauterbach, who was conspicuous among 
the graduating class at the recent Commencement of the 
University Law School, has proved that her studies were 
something more than amateur work by filing notice with 
the clerk of the Court of Appeals that she has begun the 
study of law as a student in the office of her father, Mr. 
Edward Lauterbach, the well-known lawyer, and presi- 
dent of the Republican County Committee. Miss Lauter- 
bach designs engaging in active legal practice when she 
has concluded her period of study. 


Mrs. Booker T. Washington, the wife of the principal 
of the Institution for Colored Youth at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, is no less earnest in ber work among the women of 
her race than is her husband among the aegro farmers, 
whom he has taught and helped for years past. Inspired 
by the resolutions made at the first conference of these 
men, in 1892, she determined to devote herself to raising 
their wives, and giving them a new, broader idea of life. 
She began her labors in a shabby upper room, where she 
and six other women discussed ways and means, To-day 
there is a weekly conference of over four hundred wo- 
men, some of them walking sixteen miles to be present. 
There are talks on useful subjects, there are classes and a 
library for the children, and the whole neighborhood has 
become elevated aud improved by the influence of this 
missionary spirit. 


Baron Rothschild’s pet charity is the school he main- 
tains in the East End of London. This is the largest 
school in the world, numbering one hundred teachers 
and three thousand five hundred scholars. Most of 
the latter belong to the poorest class of Russian Jews, 
and the generosity of its chief patron does not stop with 
giving tuition to the pupils. Breakfasts are provided 
each morning for all who wish them, each child is given 
a suit of clothes and two pairs of shoes yearly, and there 
is a savings-bank in connection with the school, where 
pupils may receive ten per cent. interest on deposits up 
to ten pounds. The school was founded fifty-five years 
ago by the Rothschilds, and has always been under their 
protecting care. 


Mrs. Hicks-Lord, who died last week at her home in 
Washington Square West, New York, had in her day 
been a brilliant social leader, famous for her beauty and 
daring, and exciting the admiration of notable people on 
two continents. The splendor of her entertainments, the 
fascination of her manner, and the independence of her 
character, united to the distinctions of birth and wealth, 
made her eminent and widely famed. For many years 
she has lived in great retirement, and her eccentricities 
have developed with advancing age, among these being a 
morbid terror of burglars. She was a generous friend, 
and devoted to her Church, and after her death a proces- 
sion of old friends, gray -haired ladies and gentlemen, 
called at her late home to express their sympathy with 
the kinswomen who survive her. 


The wisdom in war which won the palace and lands of 
Blenheim for the family of Marlborough is commemo 
rated every year, when, on the anniversary of the battle 
of Blenheim, the Duke of Marlborough visits Windsor and 
presents to the sovereign asmall copy of the French stand- 
ard that was borne at the time of the battle. This bears 
the Bourbon lilies, and is given in recognition of the grant 
of land from Queen Anne. The standard is afterwards 
placed above the portrait of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough which hangs in the guard-room at Windsor. 








A SEASIDE COSTUME FROM FELIX 
8 tration on front page. 


rAILOR-MADE gown for sea-side wear comes from 


d Félix, and is a very smart costume. The jacket is 
marine-blue woollen, made with little false revers and 
basquine effect, trimmed with round buttons. There is a 
vest and large soft revers of red satin, and a cravat of 


flowered foulard. The skirt is particularly pretty, and 
opens at each seam over a red cloth under-skirt, and on 
either side of the seam is trimmed with buttons to match 
the trimming of the waist 
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A HOUSE GOWN. 


With this costume is a sailor hat of Italian straw trimmed 
with narrow black velvet aud broad white satin ribbon, 
and an aigrette of cock’s plumes 


A HOUSE GOWN FROM LA MAISON KRIEGCK. 


OME of the most attractive fashions are shown in the 
tea gowns and gowns to wear in the house. From 
Kriegck is a particularly smart gown of silvery-gray glacé 
taffeta. The skirt is very full, gored, and is trimmed 
around the bottom with a quilled flounce of shirred mousse- 
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line de soie. This flounce is put on in pointed festoons, 
and at the lowest point of each festoon is a bow of ribbon. 
The waist has a corselet of guipure, which reaches to the 
bust, and opens over a guimpe of mousseline de soie; the 
corselet is bordered with a flounce of shirred mousseline 
de soie put on in shells. The sleeves are quite full, and 
finished with a flounce also, and the collar too is made of 
a little flounce, which does not quite meet at the throat, 
but is finished with a bow of satin ribbon. All the trim- 
mings of the mousseline de soie and ribbon can either be 
black or of the same shade as the gown itself, but black 
is smarter and more effective. 
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XI 

U se hearing Graves's disclosure regarding Dillon, 

Taliaferro’s first feeling was one of bitter indignation 
that a man whose life had been comformable with propensi 
ties of so questionable a kind should have been for a whole 
summer in almost daily association with Lucy. The doc 
tor’s kindly sentiment towards Dillon suffered a complete 
change. He had been like an ineloquent priest, who in a 
day of solemn festival sees the rites of a beloved and fa 
miliar altar administered by hands ordained to higher 
service than his own, but who, since his gods are honored, 
is not without comfort, though he may not choose but be 
heavy-hearted at having no share in the pouring of the 
oil and the lighting of the tapers. Now he felt simply like 
one who views his shrines in a desecrating hand, and the 
angry vigor of his Impulse to immediate action almost 
startled him. 

All night long, as Taliaferro dwelt upon the matter, his 
conclusions pivoted forever round to the same unalterable 
point—that the Morrows must know what manner of man 
sat above their salt. Taliaferro could not decide to what 
extent Lucy would suffer in the knowledge; but he said 
to himself that whatever her pain in it might be, it was 
necessary that Dillon's defections should be made plain to 
her. Dillon had wrought dishonor; he was of those in 
whose way are destruction and misery; yet as the sky 
yellowed for dawn and the morning-star failed in a bank 
of primrose, Taliaferro, bitter in his estimation of Dillon’s 
actions, found himself suddenly remembering that it is 
not inconsistent with the plan of our common na- 
ture for men to have good and bad in them, The 
bad was of course particularly obvious just now 
in Dillon; but the doctor could not say that active 
principles of virtue might not lurk in the young 
man’s character, strong in their possibilities of 
growth. While it did not seem to Taliaferro that 
active potentiality of any sort inhered in Dillon, 
he admitted that Dillon had gentle attributes, and 
that nothing in him suggested the reprobate mind 
or calloused conscience, It seemed, too, that, hav 
ing a capacity for remorse, Dillon’s moral sensi 
bilities must still be fine, though Taliaferro felt a 
natural doubt as to whether Dillon’s overwhelm 
ing penitence might not have been infinitely de 
layed but for the incident of the discovery of Dil- 
lon’s dishonesty. The emotional disturbance of a 
man whose sin has been found out cannot always 
be relied upon to indicate a total reversion of moral 
sentiment. Shame is not remorse; nor, considered 
Taliaferro, in view of Dillon's mildness, does it 
follow that a person who avoids treading on a 
worm may not be ¢ ipable of doing despite to his 
brother 

Taliaferro felt his ground equally uncertain 
when, sitting on the side of his bed and recalling 
Dillon’s personal traits, he made an effort, in as 
unprejudiced a spirit as he could command, to ad 
duce from them a testimony upon the essential 
quality of the man. For by this time it began to 
seem to the doctor that if Dillon was really changed 
and had sufficient energy of temperament to hold 
a clean and upright walk henceforward through 
life, any one who should stop his progress by cast 
ing upon him mud from the mire of his past 
might be doing an extremely reprehensible thing. 
Dillon’s eyes with their peculiar nervous charac 
teristics, Dillon’s long hands with their slender 
uncertainty, recurred to Taliaferro in a way that 
for the instant was subtly corroborative of his 
own ideas regarding the young man’s fallible na 
ture; but with a qualm of repulsion the doctor 
thrust aside the impression. Whatever truth 
might lie in the science which undertakes to formu- 
late the physical signs diagnostic of the irreclaim 
able delinquent, Taliaferro felt that this was as yet 
invested with too many inaccuracies to justify its 
use. There was something in the tribunal of the 
flesh which appeared to him to a large degree ar 
bitrary. But in foregoing resource to it he asked 
himself if DMlon, in concealing a certain episode 
from the Morrow family, had not been a little 
more culpable than was consistent with any im 
proved standard of honor in him 

For it seemed as if deception had been practised. 
Taliaferro knew too well Major Morrow’s simple 
severe ideas to be able to conceive that the old 
soldier would readily admit in familiar friendship 
aman blemished after Dillon’s fashion. The doc 
tor veered, therefore, to his earlier belief, that the 
Morrows must not remain longer in ignorance. 
And thus deciding, Taliaferro felt himself shrink 
ing from the burden of the bitter and thankless 
task which seemed upon him. By the general 
suffrage of humanity the tale-bearer is held to be 
rather more worthy of contumely than the wrong 
doer upon whom he informs, and moral reproba- 
tion is always considerably easier to bear than 
contempt. Lucy, without doubt, would despise 
him, Taliaferro knew. Sitting by himself under 
the beeches that night, worn with conflicting ideas, 
he called up her image and figured the disdaining 
poise of her fair head, the curl of her smooth lips, 
as she would glance upon him when she under 
stood that it was he who had carried this shame- 
ful story 

He dropped his rough head and groaned. It 
was passing towards dusk; the sun had its chin 
on the hills, and, stretching lazily out a rosy fin- 
ger or two, laid them warmly upon the cold cheek 
of the shaded earth beneath the beeches. The 
color lingered there for a moment; then the red 
faded, and the grass was Jess green with its van- 
ishing. A man in a long coat and flat hat was 
coming up the hotel path. He looked towards the 
solitary figure under the tree, and came nearer, 
and said: ‘‘Good-evening, doctor. Will I disturb 
you if I sit down with you a moment?” 

Taliaferro made room on the bench, apologizing 
for the abstraction which had made him deaf to 
the preacher's approach. The preacher gazed 

* Begun in Hanven's Bazan No, 27, Vol, SXIX, 


BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 
direamily upon the shadowy valley. He had taken off his 
hat, and the gray hair on his neck stirred a little in the air. 

‘*T was on my way to speak with Mrs. Bohun,” he said, 
“ but seeing you here made me feel as if I should like to 
rest fora few minutes. I believe lam tired.” He sighed, 
and finished by saying: ‘‘I have come from a house of 
mourning—no, doctor, it is no patient of yours who is 
dead. He who has gone home was only an outcast. Prob 
ably death's seal on his childish lips is the kindest touch 
ever laid there. I speak of the poor little one whose 
mother is the wretched woman living under the trestle 
He died of neglect as much as of any serious disorder, I 
imagine. It was only by chance that I heard of it. I 
found the mother alone with her dead, sitting on the door 
step, and looking up and down the road with apparent 
unconcern.” 

Taliaferro exclaimed, ‘‘ How well off he is to be out of it 
all, with such a weight of heredity and such surroundings!” 

**So the woman said—at least she signified as much 
by remarking: ‘I ain't grievin’ none. He’s took from 
trouble.’” The preacher passed a hand over his eyes. He 
was the same man who, in another Kentucky town, ugly 
and outworn where Streamlet was beautiful and rich in 
promise, had on a certain morning stood beside a sorrow 
ful figure of old Bob Valley and read the burial service of 
the girl whose early death left her father so desolate. ‘‘I 
have been very remiss,” he resumed. ‘‘I have not striven 
as I should to waken this poor girl to a sense of her con- 
dition. I have often spoken with her, indeed, but I have 
let myself be disheartened by the stolid wonder, the heavy 
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LOOKED BACK WITH A FAIR SHOW 


IN SHALLOWS. 


apathy, which I encountered in her. Now,” he pressed on 
—*‘now I must try to make up for my lukewarmness. | 
must see if we cannot set her in ways of honest service 
That was my mission here this evening—to consult Mrs 
Bohun upon the chances of work and a home for this wo 
man. We are indeed slack servants of our Master if we 
do not strive with such as are a reproach among us and 
dead in sin.” 

Taliaferro was sunk in silent deliberation. Presently 
he asked, ‘* Do you believe, then, that all sin and suffer 
ing and shame and wretchedness are removable from the 
world, and that it is our duty to try to remove them? 
The preacher looked surprised 

“Of what use is the lesson of Christ's. ministry,” he 
propounded, with an accent of reproach, “if we who 
walk after him do not also comfort the sorrowing, visit 
the imprisoned, and labor with the perverse?” 

‘I don’t think I meant to question the uses of kindli 
ness and mercy and charity,” said Taliaferro. ‘‘ But I 
have just been wondering if perhaps a man’s first duty 
may not imply right living in a passive way rather than 
in a perpetual running after those who seem to have a 
natural instinct for miring themselves in the world’s mud 
Isn’t it enough to render men their dues and attend to 
one’s own affairs? Or, after all, is it nobler to risk the 
entanglements and stains that come of occupying our- 
selves with the sins and moral sicknesses of others? Some 
times I have almost believed that what concerns others is 
eternal, and that one would be presumptuous to interfere, 
even with the best intentions,” 





OF SMILING. 





The preacher looked aghast, and inquired, “Is all life 
to be sunk in egvism, and unselfishness and sacrifice aud 
philanthropy to be wiped out?” 


‘*Is egoism less natural and 
honorable than altruism? Or is unselfishness not, in real 
truth, at the base of many evils? Often, lately, when I 
read that crime is increasing steadily everywhere, it has 
seemed plain to me that unwise benevolence is at the 
source of the growth of many of these social wrongs. I 
think we are suffering from our philanthropy—from our 
weak, mistakenly kind way of dealing with crime.’ 

We can’t very well relapse into barbarism, doctor.” 

‘‘No. It mightn't be bad if we could, in certain direc 
tions. Sin and the penalty of sin among savages have an 
immediate relation, you know. Now that we have grown 
in culture, and the simple law of like for like offends our 
sensibilities, the malefactor feels pardonably secure. He 
knows that justice suffers long and is kind; that if the 
worst happens, prisons are very comfortable places; and 
that even if he is ungovernable and vicious under re 
straint, no prison official will dare to punish him with any 
severity, for fear the whole world should rise up in a wail of 
horror. The worst so seldom happens, however, that, as a 
recent statistician has pointed out, the profession of « crim 
inal offers greater profits and fewer risks than any other 
career Open to the indolent poor. Humanitarianism has 
something of this to answer for. It bas taught us so to 
falter and palter over the disturber of our peace, so to 
weigh his bealth, sanity, grievances, genealogy, and mo 
tives, that his sin gets overlooked. The greatest good to 
the wronug«loer is apparently what we are tenderly and 
piously considering, and how far we can make the way of 
the transgressor agreeable and safe. That is why I say 
that philanthropic motives may be productive of endless 
social demoralization 

Weill,” hesitated the preacher,‘ charity must guide us 

the charity that hopeth all things. If the seed we cast 
forth with prayer springs up in thistles, it is not for us to 
dwell on. The wheat must some time reveal itself. We 
must continue to use all men with mercy.” 

‘* Yes,” said Taliaferro; ‘‘only it seems as if we are 
rather merciless to good men when we encourage those 
that prey upon them. But upright men have got to get 
along the best way they can. Virtues somehow always 
seem a little ridiculous as connected with manhood. A 
fellow’s got to have considerable stamina nowadays to 
venture to live an unblushingly decent life. He is apt to 
be laughed at, you know, while the erring are wept over 
One would rather be wept over than laughed at.” 

‘ You are no longer serious,” smiled the preacher 

‘1 am serious in saying that we weep too much over 
the erring.” 

No!” said the other; ‘‘no! no! It is right for us to 
seat him at our hearth and succor him in his weakness, 
and make him a partaker in our walk with God. Puri- 
fication is possible even with such as are mistakenly called 
wholly abandoned, and how much more with those who 
have only stepped a little aside!” 

‘I don't like to seem to disagree with you on this point, 
Mr. McVeigh. Of course it’s the difference between the 
religious aud the ethical point of view. I was going to 
remind you of its having been said that the influence of 
men in whom vice has not yet entirely destroyed all good 
qualities is infinitely more harmful to the public well- 
being than the example of the wholly depraved; just as 
infectious diseases are more likely to be communicated 
while in progress than after reaching their height. I think 
it is Macaulay who has mentioned this—an out-of-style 
authority, perhaps, but one in whom I am unprogressive 
enough to find unbounded stimulation and pleasure.” 

“Oh, from the ground of a figure of speech—” 

** But dsn't sin a disease—a rank disorder of the social 
organism? Why don’t we treat it as a disease, then? Cer- 
tainly it doesn’t appear to us kind to nourish the plague 
in our bosoms if doesn’t appear to us that our health- 
fulness is such as to allow us to mingle unharmed with 
lepers. Men yield swiftly, irresistibly, to disease, but any 
return to health is uphill work, slow and laborious. A 
germ of fever can infect a whole nation. Moral disease 
is just as potent perhaps; why shouldn't it be feared and 
segregated, then, instead of touched and fondled?” 

‘It is our mission to cure it,” signified the preacher. 

** And our nature to catch it,” smiled Taliaferro, rising 
and brushing back his hair. ‘I see that 1 can’t persuade 
you 

** No, you haven't persuaded me. And I imagine that 
in an actual case you wouldn't carry into practice your 
harsh views, doctor! You can't make me believe that you 
wouldn't do as much as any one to help a poor sin-stricken 
fellow to get well again. You wouldn't be at all afraid, 
in pure fact, of taking any ill from him. Nor would you 
hesitate about it any more than you would hesitate to go 
among the dwellers of a pest-house.” 

** Doctors are exempt from contagion,” said the other, 
grimly. ‘‘ But if I saw at large an individual who man- 
ifestly ought to be in such a house as you mention, I 
think I should be justified in warning people that they 
had better avoid him.” 

It had grown very dark, and a scattering of stars shone 
in the sky, over which, too, the Milky Way unrolled a 
beamy strip. Bats were whipping through the dusk. 
Owlets were crying. From the hotel office voices echoed, 
and as Taliaferro came slowly up the porch steps a man, 
whose feet were comfortably planted against one of the 
pillars, stopped him with a gruffly cordial exclamation. 

‘* Where have you kept yourself lately,doc? Anything 
wrong’ Lost a patient,eh? Here, sit down by me a 
while. rl want to talk with you.” Dunbar laid his hand 
on Taliaferro’s arm as he spoke, and pointed out a chair. 

W hat’s up, eh?” 

Overhead the uncertain keys of the parlor piano were 
beginning to emit a complaining.resonance. A voice es- 
sayed a note or two, failed, and resumed 


Taliaferro said, geutly 


“ We shal! meet, but we shall mise him, 
There will be a vacant chair; 
We shall linger to caress him, 
When we breathe our evening prayer.” 

At this point Dillon appeared in the door of the office, 
a slight, modish figure, with a flower in the satin lapel of 
his short coat. He paused, and a sort of frown marred 
the composure of his good-looking face as the strains of 
the ballad reached his ears. Almost at once, however, the 


air of displeasure left him, and, tossing a word of greeting 
to the men by the porch post, he ran down the steps. 
Darkness at once blotted out the alert shape; but Talia- 
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ferro’s eyes did not withdraw themselves from the gloom 
of the pathway; aud Dunbar, noting the fixed gaze, 
uttered a little growl of invective. 

**Nat,” he cume out. presently, ‘“‘ we’re good friends, 
eh? 

“If we aren’t—” 

‘* Well, 1 just wanted to say this: Dillon and Mrs. Mor- 
row and Lucy were at the cascade this afternoon. I saw 
them coming back, and—aud—now of course I’m an old 
mustache! {t's been some time since I saw Pan in every 
gout-track. But it seemed to me as if the young man 
looked rather assured, and all that. Nat”—he lowered 
his voice—** you're not giving up?” 

“Giving up? My renunciatious are almost too passive 
to be described in that way. Nor do they belong to the 
present. It’s been some time since—” 

Dunbar let his chair legs down with a crash. ‘‘ Good 
heavens, Nat!—you don’t tell me coolly—you don’t sit 
there—and—” 

* Well, what could Ido? She'd never thought of me at 
all. That was the sum of it.” 

‘Sum of it?” Dunbar struck his knee. ‘‘ Why didn't 
you make ber think of your What—why—where was 
your tongue—eh? eh? Don't you know you've sat bland- 
ly by and let this fellow—huh! He’s lacked no biarney, L 
promise you! He hasn't got a smack of the old sod in 
him for nothing! On, I'm sick! I'm sick! Maybe | 
ougiitu’t to say ‘it, but 1 don’t believe much in Dilion. 
He's got a crooked streak in him, I'm afraid. He won't 
make that girl happy. He's burned candles at too many 
shrines. It’s only a fancy with him, contiguity, and a 
lack of interests. Maybe you don’t know that he’s been 
us wild as a hawk?” 

“Oh yes, 1 do,” said Taliaferro. 

‘** Yet you had no conscience about leaving Lucy to his 
wiles? oor little Lucy! as sweet and credulous a girl—” 

‘See here!” cried Taliaferro, desperately; ‘* 1 know all 
about him. I know that he’s been worse than merely 
reckless. He’s been—I'm going to tell you what he’s 
been. Maybe you'll know what to do about it—I don’t.” 
Aud briefly, in a sentence, he went over the matter of 
Dillon's dishonor. ‘ Thatisall. He may be far removed 
from the chance of such departures. I’ve ceased specu- 
Jating upon it. 1 only know one thing: that if Lucy were 
my sister, instead of—of the woman I've loved so long, I 
should feel that she must not—at least in ignorance— 
marry such a map.” 

Dunbar had a stunned air, and he came to himself with 
a resounding word. 

“So youve been doubtful about your duty in this 
matter? You've speculated upon it, eh? Well, thank 
God, I am a sane man! I've got no delicate qualms and 
scruples! I shall take it on myself to tell Major Morrow 
a thing ortwo. I'd go up there right off if 1 didn't have 
to make the night train. Yes, I’m going North for a few 
days. But just as soon as I get back | shall make it my 
business; and while I’m in Cincinnati Ili make a few in- 
quiries concerning this young gentleman, whose fits of 
geuule melancholy have seemed so unaccountable. Burke- 
ly ought not to have kept me in the dark. But it wasn't 
an easy thing to tell. Poor old man! Eh? Shall | ask 
Dillon to resign his position at the mill? No, I think not. 
I won't keep him from honest work, and I shall not spread 
abroad any tale of his delinquencies. But when it comes 
to doing what I can to keep him from marrying a friend's 
daughter—gad! that’s another thing!” 


XII. 


There was the usual noontide clatter of dishes in the 
hotel kitchen. The Monticello coach had gone down the 
hill road, the North- bound morning train was crossing 
the bridge; the signal stood closed, and loungers were dis- 
persing on the station platform. 

In the back yard of the hotel a white cow wandered, 
nibbling at the shoots along the slope. The solitary hog, 
rubbing his nose against a bar of the pen, uttered an off- 
and-on sound of pensive discontent. Occasionally a dry 
leaf coursed through the seeding grass, foretelliug fall, 
though the tall red and white hoilyhocks outsiue the 
family-room windows still flaunted gay rosettes, one of 
which now and then tilted to the murmurous descent of 
a bee. Against the pale thick stalks. was a low bench, 
and extended upon-it in the shade of the rough leaves, 
—— lay at length, with skirts that spread winglike on 
euch side. 

Alexa’s hair, tightly wound in a black strand, trailed 
down and lost itself in the little, pungent, wart-centred 
blossoms of dog-fennel growing thickly about. Her eyes 
were shut, and the metallic-looking lashes laid an added 
darkness on the brown cheeks. Across her brows a white 
towel was bound evenly, like an Eastern head-dress, with 
fringed ends outlining thie slim neck. She lay quietly 
listening to a murmur of voices in the family room, tak- 
ing note presently of a suggestion of farewell in these 
mingling and confused accents. Then a door closed; 
silence fell; and a moment later Mrs. Bohun came to the 
kitchen threshold, and cast from her limp black sun-bon- 
net a glance towards the hollyhocks. 

** Elex,” she called, *‘ I got somethin’ to tell you! Why, 
what you got your head all wrapped up for? Hunh?” 

Alexa stirred with an irritable movement as she said; 
“* Haven't I been sweeping the parlor? Do you reckon I 
want my hair white with the dust there is in that old car- 
pet?” 

‘* You'd ought to’v’ sprinkled tea leaves onto it,” Mrs. 
Bohun advised her, ‘*though mercy knows I never en- 
couraged you to scratch round in dusty corners or blind 
yourse’f hunting out little cobwebs. Spiders is as much 
God’s creatures as we, and them that’s always persecutin’ 
‘em ‘Il have it to explain to the Most High. I ain't it on 
my conscience that ever I gredged house-room to spiders 
or mice or flies—no, nor even to roaches! Live and let 
live, says I.” 

Alexa passed by her mother’s exaltation in this pious 
remembrance. She asked, yawning, ‘‘ What was you go- 
ing to tell me?” 

** Law, if I hadn't in-a’most forgot it! Parson’s niece 
was justin, Elex. She came to ask me about Lete Haight. 
You mind parson being at me to give her work? Well, 
Miss Linda called to see how I'd decided. And what do 
you think she let out? You was right, Elex. Since I 
had the grip | ain’t so clear-sighted as I was. You was 
right. And I’m just as glad things bave turned out like 
they have, for your paw he’s heard it chirped round lately 
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that Mr. Dillon ’ain’t always been as mild-mouthed and 
mincin’ as he is just now. They say he used to be lively 
as a cricket, and up to more snuff than ever any person 
would believe that sees him setting round here with his 
heels h’isted and his hat into his eyes, looking as peaceable 
as an unweaned kitten. It was a drummer for plug ter- 
baccer and cigars give gl paw thehint. Your paw said 
he judged that Mr. Dillon was just natchelly triflin-—one 
of them kind that’s always a-slipping and a-straightening, 
neither dead cull or ened timber, but ’bout like a buckeye 
log that 'Il rot at one end while it sprouts at the other. 
Rememberin’ about that a pee snuke, your paw 
wasn’t willing to believe a word agin Mr. Dillon. But he 
‘lowed that reason was one of the meanest things in the 
world for forgin’ ahead in spite of you. ‘N’ I just called 
it to mind what that drummer ’d hinted, and how ‘t Mr. 
Dillon wasn’t no Mason, and all that, while Miss Linda 
McVeigh was smiling and going on and saying how be- 
fittin’ the hull thing was, and how like dear Lucy for to 
make her choice outside of worldly consideration and 
such. ‘I just think,’ suz I, ‘I'd a heap ruther it was 
Lucy Morrow than my Elex.’” 

Alexa had been listening without any evidences of in- 
terest. Suddenly she opened her eyes. 

**What are you talking about, ma?” she demanded. 
“You ramble on till a person loses all track. What are 
you—what—” She had lifted herself on an elbow and 
her face had changed. ‘ Lucy Morrow! what about ber?” 

Mrs. Bohun was searchivg in her bosom for a pin with 
which to fasten the buttonless collar of her gown. ‘Ain't 
I just done telling you?’ she asked. *‘’Ain’t I just said 
that, after all, you was right when you said Mr. Dillon 
had a notion for Lucy Morrow? At the time | thought 
you was only letting on about there being nothing betwix’ 
you and him; now | see you was plumb serious, and I 
prize your good sense in not being took in by his wheed- 
lin’ ways. "T run in my mind when I set und heard Miss 
Linda goin’ on.” 

Alexa was sitting erect. Her face had grown almost 
haggard. ‘Will you tell me what she said? I can't 
make out anything. What—what are you waiting for? 
Why don't you say peony: 

**Elexy, you go on at me like I'd done something! It's 
like I tell you, honey. Miss Linda said that Mrs. Morrow 
had told her, quiet and conferdential, that Mr. Dillon had 
asked for Lucy, and that ber and the Major had given 
consent. That’sall. Except that I wasn’t to breathe it, 
because they didn’t mean to ‘announce’ it, so she said, 
till later on.” 

Alexa gave a long breath. She sat with knees wide 
and with her figure slouched forward. Her hands hung 
limply over the sagging hollow of her lap, and her face 
had a vacant, ugly stare. Mrs. Bohun began to tremble. 

**Elex!” she besought, faintly; ‘‘oh, Elex! you didn't 
care none for him, did you?” 

Alexa’s face hardened, and her lips puffed contempt- 
uously as she said: ‘‘Care? Haven't I told you there 
wasn't anything? I’m thinking of Lucy Morrow—that's 
all. I’m thinking of her.” 

“She'll have her hands full a-workin’ to keep him 
straight,” surmised Mrs. Bohun, reassured. **A man like 
that is like a horse without a mouth; pul! and haw as you 
may, you never got no purchase on him. I'd ruther trust 
myself with a critter that ’d take the bit and light right 
out; you know where you’re at sooner.” 

Alexa rose, murmuring, ‘1 haven't dusted yet.” And, 
stumbling a little, she turned the house corner and entered 
the side door, and struggled blindly up the stairs. Sbe 
did not know where she was going; she had simply a 
wild instinct of escape, of eluding the sunshine, the open 
air, the mocking noises of leaf and wind. 

From the parlor a shaft of light, still fibrous with dust, 
widened across the hall. Alexa’s eyes avoided it. ‘Tread 
ing on her skirts, she went on up the second flight, tearing 
the gathers from the cotton belt with every unheeding 
step. Midway of this higher staircase a dark landing in 
tervened, and as the blessed shadows of it fell upon Alexa 
a sense of giddiness and failing came over her, and she 
sank on the step, casting her hands against her dizzy eyes. 

This was the end of her dreaming. This was the bald, 
pitiful end. A crew of dim, hateful presences reeled and 
whirled before Alexa—a host of furies with spectral faces 
and blood-flecked breath. In their taunting lips rang a 
perpetual laughter of scorn, and the jibing reiteration of 
the fact which she had sometimes feared affd yet only 
half believed, and altogether sought to banish from her 
consciousness—the fact that Dillon did not love her in the 
least, and had only amused himself a little with her fond- 
ness aud her folly. 

Alexa’s whole being revolted in a burning rush of self 
contempt a8 she remembered how lavishly she had poured 
her heart out at Dillon's feet, and how passively he bad 
received the oblation. It seemed now, in this moment of 
awakening, as if he had not made any effort to deceive her 
regarding his affections. She could not recall that he had 
ever spoken of love. It was all her own doing, this tor 
ment which encompassed her. She had been blind; that 
was it—blind and possessed to rear a celestial dome upon 
a tottering fabric of baseless hopes. A few careless 
kisses, caressing looks, smiles, flatteries—these had meant 
nothing to Dillon; but Alexa, in thinking what they had 
meant to her, especially at the first, began to feel in her 
bosom a flame of indignation and « growing sense of a 
lack of justice in his treatment of her. He had said little, 
indeed; but had he dealt with her in a fair and manly 
way? Had he not tacitly let her believe that he cared for 
her? Had he not been grieved to see the least cloud upon 
her? Had not his passing fits of indifference been always 
foiled by moments of the gentlest consideration? 

Alexa asked herself these things angrily, recollecting 
how she had explained his varying humors upon a theory 
that he was troubled over a question of the propriety of 
taking to wife a girl whose station had once been so bum 
ble, and whose father still challenged social approbation 
by an occasional slap at the gods whom the hill folk hon 
ored and upheld. 

*“Oh!” moaned Alexa, reviewing this fallacious idea, 
“I am dying! dying!” There was a step on the stairs, 
but Alexa, in her scorn of herself, did not hear it. A man 
came hurrying up the steps, whistling a bar of some light 
melody. At the head of the baluster he caught the de- 
spairing breath in the landing above, and looked up and 
started somewhat. Alexa’s face was hidden. Only a line 
of black hair showed between the white towel about her 
brows and the pink nails of her clinched hands; while, 
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down below her feet, straight as a whip, the even braid 
fell. In her bent, quivering shoulders was an intimation 
of such suffering as held Dillon at a stand; and almost at 
once he surmised that she had heard of his betrothal. He 
winced at the thought of addressing her; but his instinct 
of keeping out of the range of unpleasant experiences by 
a reactive force made him determine to plunge into the 
chasm and be done with it. So he said, in a kind, ques- 
tioning voice, ‘* Alexa!” 

Alexa dropped her hands, her face stiffened, and she 
arose, 

‘**At odds with life again?” he pursued. 
whole business isn’t worth it!” 

Above him, in the shadowy landing, Alexa stood mutely. 
The fringed towel-ends detined accurately her slight, yel- 
low throat, which, swollen a little, beat at the side with a 
slow pulse. Below the linen her thick brows and heavy 
lips, of the hue of unbaked clay, dully red and motion- 
less, gave her a stolid Jook, which did not mitigate the 
growing uneasiness in Dillon's mind. 

**Has ove of your pigeons died, Carita?” he went on, 
keeping up his air of jesting. 

““No,” said Alexa, getting at a fair semblance of a 
voice. And as he came a step or two nearer, and would 
have taken her hand, she added, ‘*‘ Don’t come up here!” 

He paused, and his eyes flashed. ‘‘ Very well,” he said, 
as quick to wrath as to tenderness. ‘‘ As you please.” It 
eccurred to him, however, that for him to be offended 
with Alexa’s pettishness was rather absurd, and he con- 
tinued: ‘‘lam sorry. Forgive me for breaking in upon 
your unhappiness. I had no right to ask you about it, or 
to feel that my friendly sympathy might perhaps lessen 
the sum of any trouble you may have.” 

Alexa was maintaining an admirable reserve as she 
coldly regarded the aspect of his lifted face, its swarthi- 
ness of sunburn, its clear blueness of eye, and little, gold- 
dappled, stripling’s mustache. How he must be in- 
wardly smiling at the distress which he had surprised !— 
waiting, perhaps, to feign wonder and regret if a word of 
reproach should escape her. Alexa, thinking thus, sud- 
denly determined that no such word should gratify him. 

“Trouble?” said Alexa. ‘1 have no troubles. Un- 
happiness—oh, that’s different. A gyrl wouldn't deserve 
such a home and parents as I have if she didn’t feel bad 
to think of leaving them.” 

**Leaving them? Are you—” 

Alexa had gathered her torn skirts about her, prepara- 
tory to going up the last three steps. Her hand was on 
the baluster, and she looked back with a fair show of 
smiling 

**Didn’t you know? Gyrls generally have to leave 
home when they marry. I don’t reckon Beau McBeath 
would care to live in any house but his own.” Her little 
sharp laugh flung out above him. Alexa was gone, with 
some scrap of a war-song on her lips 

Dillon felt oddly taken down. Then he echoed her 
laugh below the breath. Blended with his relief in her 
attitude was something not unlike hurt vanity; a certain 
disbelief in Alexa’s statements wavered midway of these 
two impressions, but he told himself that since the mat- 
ter had ended so satisfactorily, he would do well to for- 
bear to question it. 

Meanwhile, in the gabled room overhead, where the 
soap advertisements unfolded their rainbow gloss and the 
patch-work carpet lay in a mingled woof, Alexa was pa- 
cing in long, hard steps; back and forth she tramped— 
common, fierce, and wild in her tearless pain. Dillon’s 
mildness and smiling air had pricked her to added bitter- 
ness; and as she thought of him and his look of gayety, 
she stopped short and stretched a sudden hand towards 
the soft sky beyond her dormer-window, and cried out, 
passionately, ‘‘O God! don’t let him be happy!—don’t let 
him be happy! 


‘Why, the 
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| EGINNING on Tuesday, August 25, the International 
Championship Lawn-tennis ‘Tournament will be held 
at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canada. The events will include 
all the different varieties of games—men’s and women’s 
singles and doubles, and mixed doubles. It is hoped that 
there will be a good representation of women players 
from this side of the border, as there undoubtedly will be 
from the Canadian towns. Miss Juliette P. Atkinson, of 
Brooklyn, and her sister, Miss Kathleen G. Atkinson, have 
entered, but at the time at which Iam writing it is not 
yet certain whether Miss Bessie Moore, champion of the 
United States, will take part. Miss Helen Hellwig, who 
won the championship of this country in 1894, has not 
entered any of the large tournaments this season, although 
she practises with considerable regularity on the new 
courts of the Kings County Tennis Club in Brooklyn. 
She has been so successful a player that it seems a pity 
for her to drop out of the tournament ranks, even for one 
year. There are not so many really first-class tennis- 
players among American women that we can afford to 
lose any who have ably proved their right to that title. 
Miss Juliette Atkinson was playing in her best form a 
few weeks ago, when she won the Canadian champion- 
ship tournament, also held at Niagara-on-the-Lake. In 
the final round on Saturday morning she defeated Miss 
Moore, thereby becoming the challenger for the trophy, 
and later in the day won this, together with the cham- 
pionship, from the holder, Mrs. Sydney Smith, of Ottawa. 
Her defeat of Miss Moore was the most interesting game 
of the tournament, being a complete reversal of the result 
at Wissahickon in June. It proves how closely matched 
the two players are, and shows that a single contest does 
not afford an adequate basis for judging their compara- 
tive skill. In my opinion, Miss Atkinson is the better 
tennis-player of the two, and can win more games from 
Miss Moore than the latter can take from her. The ad- 
vantage in actual physital strength is probably with the 
present champion, but Miss Atkinson plays *‘ with her 
head” to a greater degree than any other woman I have 
seen on the courts. Very few of her strokes, even when 
the game is at its fastest, are made without a definite ob- 
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ject in view. She is seldom content with simply getting 
the ball back over the net again, but usually succeeds in 
sending it to that part of her opponent’s court whence a 
return will be most difficult. In brief, she plans several 
strokes ahead, as an expert chess-player determines in ad- 
vance the series of moves he is about to make. 

A remarkably powerful stroke of Miss Moore’s, which, 
when she can use it repeatedly, almost invariably defeats 
her adversary, is a swift cross-court drive, It is made 
from the back of the court, as a return of her opponent's 
service. When Miss Moore and Miss Atkinson met in 
the Canadian tournament, the Jatter realized that her aim 
must be to prevent as far as she could the accomplish- 
ment of this drive. By watching the way in which Miss 
Moore played the stroke she had discovered that it could 
be made only whev the ball bounded up to a certain 
height. Accordingly, she put a decided ** cut” on every 
ball she served, thus causing it to rise but little after 
striking the ground. Miss Moore was unable to use her 
favorite stroke, and Miss Atkinson’s clever device was the 
chief means of her victory. 


It has been said that tennis-players, like poets, are born 
and not made. There is a good deal of truth in this, for 
some people take instinctively to the game, while others, 
let them practise ever so diligently, never rise above the 
mediocre level. The difference between the two kinds is 
chiefly in their mental attitude towards the sport, and the 
amount of coolness which they are able to command. 
Agility in covering the court and the knack of making the 
various strokes in the proper manner can both be culti- 
vated, but forethought and a kind of inspiration as to what 
ought to be done in all situations are hard to acquire un- 
less one has some natural aptitude in that direction. A 
man who has “‘ played at” the game with praiseworthy 
patience for a long time, but has seldom succeeded in 
placing a victory to his credit, expressed the case aptly the 
other day by saying: 

“The trouble with me is that I never know what I am 
trying to do when I play tennis. As soon as the game 
gets the least bit fast I lose whatever plan and presence 
of mind I may have had at the beginning and hit out 
wildly with my racket. I assure you that my only desire 
is to get the balls over the net somehow, and as for trying 
to pluce them well or to pass my opponent, those are 
heights of skill to which I never expect to attain.” 


Those who decide to attend the international tourna- 
ment at Niagara-on-the-Lake will be sure of spending an 
exceedingly pleasant week. The place is delightfully 
situated on the very shores of Lake Ontario, at the mouth 
of the Niagara River, and about twelve miles below the 
Falls. The trip to these and to the Canadian towns in the 
neighborhood may be made in a few hours. There is a 
fine eighteen-hole golf course at Niagara on-the-Lake, on 
which the international golf championships will be played 
during the week beginning on September 2—the one im- 
mediately following the tennis tournament. By this ar- 
rangement those who wish to stay through both events 
will be able to do so without wasting any time between. 
The Canadian people are very hospitable, and many en- 
tertainments have been planned for the benefit of the ten- 
nis and golf players and their friends. 

ApELIA K. BRAINERD. 


OUR LEISURE CLASSES. 


T used to be said, with much truth, that Americans 
took their pleasures sadly. When holidays came our 
grave and sober people, inured to hardship and to strenu- 
ous work, scarcely knew how to be gay; they lacked the 
faculty of mirth, and many of them looked askance on 
those who gave up too much time to mere frivolity. 
Leisure and sin were terms almost interchangeable in the 
thoughts of excellent men and women, who feared nothing 
more than to be accused. of wasting time. From the day 
when a person was out of the school-room and fairly 
launched on the tide of business or initiated into «a profes- 
sion he or she was expected to put childish things, among 
which recreation was included, faraway. Inclination to 
indulge in sports and games was repressed if felt, and 
pastime was distinctly meant for children. Little provi- 
sion was made for vacation, and labor was considered 
praiseworthy, while sports were condemned as frivolous. 

A fortunate change has come over the spirit and prac- 
tice of the world—a change in which society participates 
through its various circles. Fathers and mothers, even 
those who are well beyond youth and rejoice in behold- 
ing their children of the second generation, not only skim 
about on their bicycles and tricycles, but are seen doing 
valiantly on the golf course, and engaging as ardently in 
out-door sports as the most enthusiastic junior can desire 
todo. Leisure is found for journeys, for games, for the 
jaunt by sea or land, the run across the ocean, the vaca- 
tion trip, or the weeks of encampment in the woods. 
Busy as most of us are, and absorbing as our work is, ex- 
acting and arduous as are the claims of the shop and the 
office, everybody has some leisure, and some people have 
a great deal of leisure. 

Our leisure classes, as such, are, however, not very 
large. Most young men and many young women among 
those not compelled to toil find that toil extends to them 
a beckoning hand which they have no wish to resist. 
There is great pleasure in labor for labor’s sake, and when 
it means that its pursuit acts to the advantage of the fam- 
ily or the township or the community, still more pressing 
is the incentive and more immediate the recompense. 

Perhaps the leisure class in America will always be 
largely composed of women. They still, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, remain at home and do their special 
work or indulge their favorite fancies within their own 
doors. Women in these days, as did the ladies in the 
Middle Ages, send their knights to the fray, while they 
remain at home; and if the fray be the arena of politics, 
the place behind the counter, the stool at a desk, the ex- 
citement of market or exchange, it is none the less true 
that the men who go to it from a happy home life are 
stronger and more successful than those not thus armed 
and strengthened. Women need the serenities of leisure; 
they are thus the abler to do their part of the world’s 
work, and to keep the hearts of their beloved at peace, in 
union with the best, and in constant aspiration toward 
noble ideals. We need to regard Icisure as dignified, as 
opening opportune doors for the cultivation of the best, 
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and an air of leisure should be striven for even by those 
who are most constantly occupied. Neither haste nor 
waste is compatible with leisure in the highest sense of the 
word. 













ANSWERS-TO "342%; 
CORRESPONDENTS-é 


M. G.—The plain linen lawn enffs and collars are only suitable for 
deep mourning, but the same effect can be given by the lawn or butiste 
cuffs and collars with a band of insertion, 

Vermont.—Your sample is suitable for a dust-cape, but wonld not 
do at ali for winter wear with an eider-down cloth lining. The warm- 
est and most comfortable eider-down cloth capes are lined with the 
sume materinl. 

W. J. E.—Square-necked dresses will be fashionable next winter, and 
by having an adjustabie front of lace and chiffon you conld change 
your waist into a high-necked one. Accordion-pleated mousseline de 
svie would be preity for the front and sleeves, and by having a blue 
belt and collar you cau have the toach of color you desire. 

Coxersronpent.—You would better have a cloth cashmere for your 
daughter. Use dark bine or dark green, and have it made with skirt 
and jacket and two silk waists, Your daughter will need besides this 
costume a cloth gown of some novelty goods, the skirt made plain and 
the waist trimmed, with a bright vest and rows of soutache braid on 
either side. By having one of the silk waists for the costume with 
jucket, made up elaborately, the gown will be suitable for theatre or 
concert wear, 

F. 8. T.—A bride is not usually attended by married bridemaids, but 
it is occasionally done, and she may with propriety have a married 
sister act as maid of honor. This lady should walk up the aisle alone 
directly in front of the bride, and down the aisle, after the ceremony, 
just behind her. The four ushers should walk up and down the aiele 
Lwo by two, going up in front of the maid of honor and down behind 
her. The best man enters the church with the groom from the chan- 
cel just behind the minister as the bridal ed enter from the front 
door; he leaves the chancel behind the minister after the ceremony is 
over, and the church from the chancel door, or he may, if preferred, 
escort the maid of honor down the airle. Ata pth ond informal 
church wedding in the daytime the bride may wear the same dress to 
be married in that she wears to the station Jater, and on the train 
which she takes when starting on ber wedding journey. The groom 
and ushers may wear light tan or gray kid gloves with heavy stitching. 
You will find other sengyestions for such a wedding in Bazan of Sep- 
tember 14 of last year, in an article called ** This Season's Weddings.” 

Sussoriper,—See the article on conducting an autumn house wed- 
ding in Bazan for September last. 

Susan.—Probavly the regular rale of the road—to the right of one 
you meet, to the left of one you pass—will also hold good for swim- 
mere. 

A Reaper or tHe Bazan.—See the paragraph headed “The Dia- 
gram Patterns on this Sheet,” which is printed on almost every pat- 
tern-sheet, 

Katueene.—Uniless wedding announcement cards are sent in the 
name of the bride’s parents or some of her near relatives they should 
read: 

Married, 
Mary Watrous Landeer 
to 
Mr. Charles Brown Trask 
on Monday, August third, eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 
Montelatr, 
New Jersey. 
A wedding invitation which is sent to a married couple should be ad- 
dressed : 
Mr. and Mrs, L. L. Troy. 


A separate invitation may be sent to their little daughter, or she may 
be included in the one sent to her parents by addressing it: 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Troy. 
Marion Troy. 

A wedding gown may be made with elbow sleeves. A bride or any 
lady who receives at an afternvon reception wears a dress that is cut 
high in the neck; at an evening reception she wears a décolleté gown. 
It is hard to tell now just what will be the fashiouable colors fur au- 
tumn gowns, aud the style and color of a dress to be worn at a Sep- 
tember wedding depends somewhat on the time of day that the func- 
tion takes place, but probably any light color, such as écru, manve, 
delicate green, or lilac would answer. A wedding, such as you describe, 
which is celebrated at home, should be conducted in the following way : 
The minister first takes his place at ove end of the parlor, where the 
ceremony is to be performed; the bride then enters on the arm of a 
near relative or with the groom, and walks up the length of the room 
to the minister. After the couple are married they turn and face the 
room, and taking the minister’s place, stand and receive congratula- 
tions until they have spoken to all the guests present. ‘hey then par- 
take of refreshments, and leave \he house before or after those who 
are invited to attend the entertainment have gone, 

A. V.—A wife in any country may use the coat of arms or crest of 
her own family in preference to using the one which belongs to ber 
husband's family if she has good reason for doing so. It is in better 
tuste for her to use her husband's coat of arms, however, unless 
her own family is of more prominence than his, or she has a title 
when he has not, or because of the estate she inherits she wishes to 
retain her family crest. 

Kk. C, W.—The samples you enclose would trim an evening gown 
very prettily. Some soft white material would be effective with such 
trimming. Plain white corded silk would be better than satin at the 
»rice you are willing to pay. Make the skirt plaiu, with train. Inter- 
ine the back breadths to the waist with cheese-cloth covered with fine 
vercaline, if you do not have a silk lining, and put a stiff facing, thin 
Dalecclush eight inches wide, around the skirt. Have the waist made 
either with folds of the silk crossed in front or with a bertha of lace. 
It must be high-ruched, and you can have either long or elbow sleeves, 
Either style of sleeve much smaller than last year. With short 
sleeves wear long white glacé kid, mousquetaire; with long sleeves, 
the same giacé kid, but not so long. The autumn novelty goods in 
black would be best for the cape, which should be cut to reach to the 
waist-line. Full roche trimmings of silk or chiffon will be used this 
autumn on capes, and braiding will beallthe rage. Yer, velvet collars 
will be worn, It is impossible to advise you about disposing of your 
gown advantageously. Would not some one you know be glad of a 
chance to try it. Second-hand clothing shops give very little for old 
rowne, 

. 8., A Conrrinvtor.—A yard and a half of the moueseline de soie is 
generally sold for the front, Black corded silks or plain satine will 
be fashionable next autumn. Chiffon is atill preferred to net fur cov- 
ering a black waiet, unless a very handsome embroidered net is used. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yeaguirre and La 
Marca, 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 
Cloth, $1, 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 
75 cents. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVEIT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


By “C. de Hurst.” Ilnstrated, 


By Annie T. Springsteed. 16m, 


16mo, Cloth, 


By Christine Terhune Herrick. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mre. Jolin 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary FP. Hen- 
derson. IJilustrated. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 5v. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 50. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 
Cloth, 90 cents, . 
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BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
XIV.—CONCERNING THE NAILS 


T the present day, when the care of the nails has be 
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OS CR Nik. ccéccivecovesvecgesécpees 15 grammes, 
Common salt ............... ctsecseo @ ” 











Powdered colophony .... 20 
Powdered alum. -- 30 * 
White wax .... <“o « 





LX come a cult, the Horatian expression ad unguem, to A little linseed oil applied at night is useful in 
indicate the nicest finish, may be used with especial ap correcting extreme dryness of the nails. 

propriateness. Beautiful nails are the finishing perfection Sometimes white specks will appear on the nails. 
of the beautiful woman, as of the beautiful statue, wanting These are caused by an interception under the 


which both the one and the other are incom picte 

lo kee p the nails at all times pe rfectly clean is so indis 
pensable a requirement of social propriety that it is un- 
necessary to sist upon it; but this is, indeed, only the 
first step in the care of the nails, whose form, color, and 
texture are all susceptible of wonderful improvement, 
if their cultivation be undertaken and persevered in with 


- 


pent ea ety thie 


Ween: 


Fig. 1.—Tea Gown witn Lone Ficuv.—[See Fig. 2.] ing pomade, applied at night, will be found ef- 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement fectual in correcting this tendency: 


i determined will. The roughest 
ind dullest-hued nail may be ren 
dered smooth, rosy, and transpar 
ent, the squarest and broadest may 
be narrowed and lengthened to a 
delicate oval, if only the necessary 
care be bestowed upon it 

The first step in the cultivation 
of the nails is to soak them for five 
minutes in a lather of Castile soap 
and tepid water, after which they 
should be dried thoroughly. The 
cuticle at the root of the nail should 
then be pushed gently down with 
the towel, moistening it with water 
from time to time to facilitate the 
operation. The nails should next 
be trimmed round with a fine scis- 
sors, the edges being afterward 
filed smooth. They should not be 
cut too close, nor, on the other 
hand, should they be left too long 
In the one case they are apt to sep 
arate from the flesh, leaving unpro 
tected the Ups of the fingers: in 
the other they are apt to split and 
break. The proper length is just 
level with the tips of the fingers 





Fig. 2.—Bacx or Monntno 
Gown 











nails of the particles of juice which nourish them. 
These will sometimes disappear with the growth of 
the nail; but if this does not occur, they may be re- 
moved by applying over the nail a compress wetted 
with spirits of wine and camphor, to be left on until 
the spots disappear. As this may not occur for sev- 
eral days, it will be necessary to wet the compress 
from time to time, removing it occasionally to ascer 
tain if the spots have disappeared. 





FLANNEL MORNING JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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The next process is polishing the nails. For this 
purpose powdered emery colored with vermilion 
is used, or finely powdered oxide of tin, colored 
with carmine and perfumed with otto of laven 
der. This may be rubbed on with a fine sponge, 
or with an implement which is made for the pur- 
pose. A manicure set containing everything ne 
cessary for the care of the nails may be bought 
at a trifling cost; or, if preferred, the articles 
may be had separately. ‘The operation of trim 
ming and polishing the nails frame be perform. 
ed once a week. In general only the file should 
be used in trimming them. Every morning, 
after the hands are washed, the tips of the fin- 
gers should be dipped in tepid water mixed 
with a little rose-water, and rubbed, after they 
are dried, with a fine sponge or with the polish- 
er, but without using powder. They should be 
occasionally moistened with oil of bitter -al- 
monds, to prevent them from becoming brittle. 

W hen the nails break with facility, the follow- 


SimmpLe Mornine Gown.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


A simpler remedy is a mixture 
of pitch and myrrh, in equal parts, 
melted, and applied to the nail at 
night 

When a nail falls, through dis 
ease or because of some accident, 
its regrowth will be hastened and 
the finger will be protected against 
injury meanwhile by dipping the 
injured part several times into 
melted wax while still warm. 

Biting the nails, which is one of 
the many forms in which nervous 
irritability manifests itself, is so 
disfiguring a habit that every effort 
should be made to conquer it. 
Rubbing the finger-tips with aloes 
will greatly aid in doing this, the 
bitter taste of the aloes serving as 
a reminder to the will. 

The coagulated blood which re- 








TROUSSEAU GARMENTS AND PorntT-Lack HANDKERCHIEF. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. Fig. a _ Tea Gows, 
Ie, 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Wa kine Costume.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. XIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


mains under the nail after a 
bruise may be absorbed by the 
application to it ofa poultice of 
equal parts of pounded plan 
tain leaves and salt 


Stains of green nuts or of 
fruits may be rémoved from the 
nails by washing them with 
lemon juice. 

Sometimes particles of the 
skin around the nails will be 


come detached, owing to some 
trifling injury, or without ap 
parent cause, forming what are 
commonly called hangnails. If 
neglected, these may fester and 
bleed, causing much pain, while 
if the hangnail be bitten off a 
felon may result 

As the predisposing cause of 
hangnails is a peculiar dryness 
of the skin, a little cold-cream 
rubbed habitually on the hands 
at night will suffice to keep the 
fingers free from them 

W hen hangonails have formed, 
they should be cut off carefully 
with a fine scissors, and the fin 
ger should then be bathed in 
spirits of camphor and water in 
equal parts 

With the nails of the foot the 
same general method of treat 
ment may be followed as with 


those of the hand. As their 
growth is much less rapid, 
however being only about 


one-fourth of that of the finger- 
nails—they will require to be 
trimmed less frequently 
Asregards the affection known 
as ingrowing nail, the seat of 
which is usually by the side of 


the great toe, it need be said 
that it is caused by the use of 
shoes either too tight or too 


short, and that the surgeon's aid 
should be called in for its relief 


A GLIMPSE OF 
LEHMANN’S 
LIFE 
Se those who know and ad- 
mire Lilli Lehmann as a 
great singer and an actress of 
exceptional genius a glimpse of 
her home life is especially in 
teresting. 


LILLI 
HOME 


Fig 


HARPER’S 


Fig. 2.—Back or WALK 
ING CosTuME, Fic. 1 


Fig. 1. 


» 
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In one of the suburbs of 
Berlin there is a wood of 
pine-trees which is known 
as the Grunewald. For 
merly quite extensive in 
area, this grove, which is 
one of the principal plea 
sure-grounds of the Ber 
liners, and which literally 
swarms with people of all 
classes on Sundays and 
holidays, has been cut up 
of late years to meet the 
demands of modern trans 
portation and to accom 
modate a colony of pretty 
villas. The most unique 
of these suburban resi- 
dences is perhaps the one 


belonging to the cele- 
brated prima“donna. 
The approach to the 


Grunewald, either by car 
or carriage, is most arid 
and unattractive, until you 
arrive at the outskirts of 
the wood, where the Leh- 
mann: Kalisch villa stands. 
The pine-trees are not at 


Frock ror Girt FRoM 8 To 9 YEARS o_p.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
2.—F Rock ror Girt From 5 To 6 Years oLp.—([See Fig. 7.] 
For pattern and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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.—Reverse Views or Fias. 4,1, anp 2 


all imposing in appearance, but the quality of the atmos 
phere undergoes a complete change as soon as the wood 
is reached, when it becomes as pure and invigorating as 
the air of a Thiiringen health resort. The villa is situated 
in the most retired part of the Grunewald, in the midst 
of a large garden of trees and shrubs; it is devoid of 
flowers, because their cultivation in the sandy Grunewald 
soil, which is so favorable to the growth of pine trees, 
would require too much care. 

The villa, a reproduction of a genuine peasant cottage 
(but of adequate dimensions), is of the daintiest order 
It is white relieved by bright brown wood-work. To ob 
tain admittance to this pretty dwelling the visitor must 
first ring at a high ornamental gateway, then cross the 
garden to a low flight of steps leading to a charming little 
Swiss porch, which forms the entrance to the chalet. <A 
large part of the ground-floor of the villa is occupied by a 
sitting-room, such as are seen in America (Frau Lehmann 
says she got many of her ideas for her home while with 
us), which is built out from a winding stairway, and is 
fitted up with all manner of pretty and curious things. 
The hall opens into a parlor filled with cozy - looking 
furniture, and containing a grand-piano. It is adorned 
with paintings and photographs of many crowned heads 
Adjoiuing the parlor is a dining-room, simply furnished 
in old German style, whose covered balcony floods the 
room with light. 

The most luxurious seat in the parlor isa huge Turkish 
divan, which is evidently also the favorite resting-place of 





Fig. 3.—TotLerre ror Moraer oF Brive. 


For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
Fig. 4.—F rock ror Giri From 13 ro 15 Years ovp.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see No. III, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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the prima donna’s dogs; for while she sat 
there, queenly in looks and bearing, despite 
the plain calico dress which she usually wears 
so that she may be able to pursue her favor 
ite pastime of gardening at odd moments, a 
gentle wolf-hound and a glossy black Dachs 
jumped all over the cushions and quite over 
whelmed their mistress with their caresses 
She tried in vain to moderate the turbulent 
demonstrations of affection of her canine ad 
mirers, while evidently returning it. Her 
special favorite is, however, a handsome 
golden-brown Dacha, with a singularly intel- 
ligent expression, which she calls Baby. 
One is quite as much impressed by Frau 
Lebmann’s unaffectedvess and kindliness of 
heart and by her clear intellect as by her 
artistic gifts Her face bas lost none of its | 
beauty, her glorious eyes have lost none of 
their fire, just as her acting has lost none of 
its marvellous sweetness and power. Ab 
sorbed as is the prima donna in her art, she 
ia none the leas devoted to her home, in 
whose quiet and retirement she delights, cut 
off from the noise and bustle of the busy 
world Heven Exvise VILtLarp. 


iN OLD BOOK 


N a dingy stall,in the dark and dust 


Its pages gilding rust, 
I found a book that two 
Had sprinkled with sunbeams aud wet with 


eliow, its 


hundred years 


tears 
Dally Her Book 
A record of some one, plain and brief 


on its inner leaf 


Sally has long been under the turf; 
Time and tide, with their beating surf 
Have kept on the same incessant way 
Here is Sally's old book to-day 


DOGS AS TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE 


rPXOO-TOO has crossed the ocean eight 

| times,” said one of our American prin 
cesses, nnd this called my attention to the 
fact that it was not atall an uncommon thing | 
for American and English women to take 
their canine pets with them when travelling | 
abroad 
is not to be gainsaid; and for the sake of 
those who like to ‘‘ look before they leap <a 
and yet are wondering what will become of 
their ‘‘ precious treasure”’ when they go 
abroad next time, let me give a few hints 
and figures 

Walk courageously on board the steam 
ship with your dog, unless he be a very large 
one, and shut him in your state-room. After 
the pilot boat has left, the proper thing is to 
go to the purser and tell him that you have 
a dog in your cabin and would like to keep | 
him there. If he is a nice complaisant man, 
as most pursers are, he will consent to shut 
his eyes to the fact that the pet is not kept 
below-decks, but he is obliged to insist that 
d 7a can be exer ised only on the steerage 
deck Towards the end of the voyage he 
will send you a bill for a number of pounds 
sterling, corresponding, in his mind, to the 
size of the dog. For instance, three pounds 

ra French poodle, and two pounds for a 
fox-terrier, Dogs can go on the upper deck 
only when a leash is attached and they are 
held while there 

On reaching Englond, if your party is 
large enough to fill a rnilway carriage, there 
will be no trouble in making it all right with 
the porter and taking your dog with you; | 
but if there are other passengers, who might | 
object, you will be oblig rel to buy a third 
class ticket and send him to the luggage 
van. Dog-bags, in which a pet dog soon 
learns to lie quiet, are quite the fashion in 
England. Neither in England nor on the 
Continent did I succeed in finding a hotel 
where dogs were really welcome, or where 
regular board was not charged for them. 
The usual price is twenty or twenty five 
cents a duy, but itis not at all unusual for 
it to be as high as forty or fifty cents, and 
at oné London hotel they refused to take 
dogs for less than five shillingsa day. So 
it is well to bargain for a low price before 
one’s rooms are definits ly taken especially 
if Master Dog eats only dog-biscuit, which is 
much the best plan for the traveller Bell 
boys and pages are always delighted to turn 
an honest penny by t taking the pet fora 
walk at any hour of the day or evening 

One is pretty sure of finding good dog- 
doctors, unless very far from the beaten 
track —doctors who will receive the dogs 
into their homes for two or three days, or un 
til they have recovered from their indisposi 
tion. Dog pensions are also often met with, 
where one may send a dog to board for any 
length of time, should its companionship 
prove an inconvenience. Indeed, our ‘‘ ever- | 
faithful” friends are well looked out for on 
the Continent. You can take a short-haired 
dog to any bathing establishment, and have 
him carefully washed and dried and rubbed 
down with cologne or alcohol for ten or fif- 
teen cents; or, if you are afraid his dogship 
may take cold in spite of all precaution, the 
valet de chambre in your hotel will bathe him 
for very little more. A long-haired dog would 
better be taken to a reliable dog: fancier’s and 
left, and after a few hours he will be return 
ed to you washed and clipped, with a very 
Sunday-go-to-meetin’ spruceness about him, 
for which you will pay about two dollars. 

All over the Continent one must be sure to 

rocure a third-class ticket for the dog be- 
a starting on a journey, or serious trouble 





That they are expensive pleasures | 7 
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may arise; but it is very seldom that he is 
not permitted to travel in the carriage with 
his master or mistress. 

If one goes still further south and crosses 
the Mediterranean, the charges of transpor- 
tation differ on the several lines, the North 
German Lloyd charging five dollars and the 
P. and O. ten dollars for a dog; but on 
all lines the dog must be sent to the butcher, 
who is sure to have several other dogs if 
outward bound; and not only dogs, but cats, 
goats, pigeons, and monkeys, if homeward 
bound from India. If you take an English 
dog to Cairo, to an English hotel, you need 
pay no board for him; the pleasure of his 
company and the sight of a homelike face is 
sufficient recompense. So while your dog 
is with you he is a constant cause of ex- 
pense, but this fades into insignificance when 
you lose him, as you are sure to do. As soon 
as your loss is discovered, take a cab by the 
hour, promising a good ‘* pourboire” for fast 
driving. First notify the Bureau of Police 
in your precinct, then visit the pound; and if 
you do not find him there,drive quickly to an 
advertising agent, whose address the police 
will give you, and have a hundred bright yel 
low posters printed, offering tw enty dollars re- 
ward for your dear ** Tommy ” er ** Gamin”; 
and before paying the six dollars which will 
be charged for these notices, make the agent 
promise that within twelve hours they shall 
decorate every available tree and fence in 
the vicinity of your hotel 

Your dog will be returned to you after 
your anxiety has reached the point when he 
would seem cheap atany price. The reward 
is given, and it is lucky for the one who re 


| turns him that no questions are asked in the | 


first flush of joy over the reunion 

If you carry some other pet than a dog, be 
sure and inform yourself to what class he 
belongs before starting on your travels, as 
you might meet with the fate of the old 
lady, the discovery of whose tame crocodile 
was thus challenged by the guard: ** Dogs is 
dogs, cats is dogs, and parrots is dogs; but 
crocodiles is birds, and must be caged! 

Lucy CaNDLER KELLOGG 


GUESSES AT TRUTH 

— woman who tells a man that she 
hates him as she hates an ill - fitting 

gown, has sounded the deepest depth, the 

fullest possibility of feminine rage. 


A man, to be well acquainted with the sex, 
would need to be the husband of all the wo 
men in the world; and then he might not be 
very well acquainted. 


Many a man is possessed of a devil only 
when he is full of himself. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrha@a Sold by drugyists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv, } 


RECALLED STORMY TIMES. 

“W Blile that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 
looking at acan of condensed milk on the breakfast- 
table in n pl sce of ordinary milk that failed on account 
ofthe storm, “It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war,”—[Adv.) 
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[POPE MANUFACTURI 
HARTFORD, CO 


GUARANTEED TO CURE 
Prickly-Heat, Itching, 
- « and Chafing. . 
For sale by all druggists. 





~~ 


Mymmmaues Price, 25 cents a box. 
Heyer's Heat 
Powder Sample package by mail, 10 cents. 


GEO. W. HEYER, Houston, Texas. 
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REMINGTON SXSEES im ecto | 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York 
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The Wear 
Should be by the 
Wearer 


of the shirts, dresses, under- 
clothing, etc.; they should be 
worn out by their owners, 
not torn and rubbed to pieces 
in the wash tub, and eaten up 
by poor soaps. When you use 


SUNLIGHT 
SOAP 


which cleanses clothes easily, 
without rubbing, and being 
pure doesn’t bite holes in them, 
you get the wear yourself be- 
cause 


Sunlight Soap 
Saves Clothes 


Lever Bros., Ltd. 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., New York. 








3 CARDS, 
SINVITATIONS °° 
Engraved. 


Fine Stationery, Dies, and Stamping. 


Write for samples and prices. 
JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. ¢ 
OSOGHOSDOS OOS OHSS 


PREPARED 
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dive tions. 


The Interior Nardweed Co., Mofrs.. Indianapolis, 


H&C° 
“Rat now 


On White China. 


Keep 
Hard. 
wood 
Floors 
in Good 
Order, 
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For Polishing and 














Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 





Vout. XXIX., No. 33. 


The 


Vassar 


Is one of the 


famous ge 


* ~ 


La 
se BIAS 
Rd VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS, 


A bias cor_ed velvet with a cord 
edge especially rich and elegant for 
finishing silk skirts. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Sas ples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” anew 72 page 

book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 

ournal, telis in plain words how to make dresses at 
ome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


Ss. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y, City. 


rof. |. HUBERT’S 


MaLvina' CREAM 


For nay ying the © omplexion. 
Removes al! Freckles, = Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Net covering but remo 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Prof. Hubert or 





sent postpaid on receipt of 50e.U se 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP 
25 Cents a Cake. 





Prof.| Hub 0, 














Getebtiehes 1836. 


Rae's Lucca Oil 


and wide repute. 

you of its superior excellence as a food 

product. 3 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


The Perfection of Olive Oil : 
SES 7 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most - 
wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
A trial will convince 


S. RAE & CO., , 
Leghorn, Italy. 
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Will Not Crock. 
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FAST BLACK COTTON — 
DRESS LININGS is scm 








It is positively unchange- 
able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 


Look for this 
on every yard 
of the Selvage : 
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The Standard Single-Tube 


Hartford Single-Tube Tires are the Y 
Standard tires. They have many Y 
imitators, but the Hartford Rubber Y 
Works Company has been making Y 
single-tubetires for six years, and ex- Y 
perience has taught them how to make Y 
the right kind of single-tube tire. Y 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE Y 


IT’S RIGHT. Y 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 7 
HARTFORD, CONN. : Z 


New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. Y 
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Catalogues Ripplication. 
Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. o., 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England. 


( : 
c | 


) > (O | 
C cantik Ks Co! 


FASHIONABLE FOULARDS. | 
CANVAS GRENADINES, MOHAIRS. 


ry ? 
Joroadovary AS 4 9tb ét. 
NEW YORK. 





Van Camp’s Boston Baked 


Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send €c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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& head nojses 
DEAF-NESS relieved by 
ison's Common Sense Ear Drums—hel ps 
here medicine fails; stops the pro- 
Tess of deafness; concentrates sound 
waves to one pointupon Natural Drum, 
lso takes the place of Natural Drums 
hen wholly or partially destroyed ;in- 
visible, comfortabie, safe—ne wire or 
trings to irritate. For full informa 
tion write or call for 144-page book on Deafness and 
Testimonials, FREE. WILSON EAR DRUM O@., 
Offices { $27 Trust Bidg., Loul«ville, Ky. 
R. 848, 1122 Broadway, New York, 


DEAFM 2. 
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THe EVERYBODY’S BOOKS. 


EVERYBODY’S POCKET CYCLOPZAZDIA of 
Things Worth Knowing, Things Difficult to Re- 
member, and Tables of Reference 


This volume contains a great variety of informa- 
tion on subjects of every-day inquiry: facts of his- 
torical, scientific, and household interest, useful mem- 
oranda concerning commercial, architectural, and 
medical topics ; what everybody ought to know about 
love, marriage, and etiquette ; tables of weights and 
measures ; and many other things necessary to have 
at one’s command, yet difficult to remember—all ar 
ranged for handy reference 


EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK. By 
CuHaries Nisset and Don Lemon Revised 
and Edited by James Batpwin, Ph.D 


A handy reference book for the use of all who 
write. It contains practical rules in composition and 
grammar, a list of 15,000 synonyms and antonyms, 
words often misspelled, rules for punctuation and 
spelling, suggestions to beginners in literature, forms 
of addresses, directions for the correction of proofs, 
and much other matter designed for the guidance 
and instruction of writers. 





Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents a volume. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO MUSIC. With Il- 
lustrated Chapters on Singing and the Cultivation 
of the Voice; Full and Explicit Helps to the Pi- 
ano and Organ; Complete Dictionary of Musical 
Terms. By Josian Boorn. 


A useful little work, capitally arranged, and con- 
taining a fund of information accessible nowhere else 
in such convenient form Mr. Booth is particu- 
larly helpful in his illustrated chapters on singing and 
voice culture. He is simple in his definitions, and 
his explanations, while tersely expressed, are clear 
and satisfactory.—/ewish Messenger, N.Y 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CON- 
DUCT: Being Hints on Every-day Life. By 
Lady Couin and M. Frencu SHELDON 


An excellent manual of the kind, handy, plain, 
and free of nonsense t has hints for conduct in the 
family and in business, instructs the caller, the host 
and hostess, the traveller, the guest at the country- 
house, considers dress, the table, conversation, walk- 
ing and driving, and a great deal else of the sort.— 
N.Y. Sun 
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ing trousseaux- 
as fine as linen, as soft as silk.” ~ 


For sale by all leading retailers 


Beautiful muslin for w: 











FOR WOMAN’S WEAR, 


SPONCIA 30c. dozen. 
.. .&_BSORBENT 
Goods Stores, Sd NAPKINS 


Goods Stores. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Samples 5c. 
THE ANTISEPTIC FIBRE CO., 
1261 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














HEAD NOISES CURI 


NO PAIN. 
end to F, Hiscox (o., 358 Bway, Be Xug for Book 
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PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES | 
Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish. | 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 

Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black. For sale at the leading Dry-Goods Houses throughout the United States, 
and in New York City by James McCreery & Co., and others 
Norte —In addition to the word “‘ Cravenette” the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & § | 
Co.) on the selvedge. | 


8 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS for CUTTING. BASTING, STITCHING . - 


«nd Ginishineentire dress. Address D. W. MOODY, B 6, ST, LOUIS, 


By return mall. ful . 

MOODY'S Sri tiestinee 
WAIST Lint 

LATEST SKIRT AND SLEBVE PATTERN iow 

- a 








sore EYES Dy SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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THOUGHT HE 


Neighbor. “ Wuy, axes ative, Leanpen, wuat 
Leander. “ Waat, vou ku seer wer lI am. A 


pe ee Taek al Pome: 
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WAS BUNCOED. 


¥en GOtN’ TO DOT—OHOP UP THAT PURTY OurER ?” 


FELLOW SOLD IT TO ME FER A MUSIO-6TUOL, AN’ I'VE 


DEEN TURNIN (Tf FOR THERE HOURS, AND CAN'T GIT A NOTE OUT OF THE DARN THING.” 


A GREAT AMBITION, 


My boy's a very clever chap—his mother thinks him 


Ar I must aay he occupies a great deal of my 
heart 

He says a lot of fanny things, but I must truly aay, 

l hope he'll not continue in his present “funny 
way.’ 


For instance, his aunt Hannah is quite certain that 


hild 
Will be like Padereweki, and set all the women wild, 


Because he takes his little fist for two hours every 
day 
And bangs on the plano in his funny little way.” 


His uncle Jim, who dotes on him, is sure that he will 
be 


The greatest statesman of his time in his maturity, 


Because he talks of politics, debates without dismay 
Aud doesn't like * protection ’—*‘in his funny little 
way 


As for his dear grandmother, she is sure that little 

Jack 

Will be the greatest preacher, aye, of the preach- 
ny pu ; 

Because when at her kindly knee he 
down to pray, 

He puts his small petitions in his 
way.” 


kneels him 


*fuuny little 


I want to see him big and strong, and fit for all the 
fights 

He'll have to go in when he comes into his man 
hood's rights, 

And that is why I hope that be from me will never 


But grow up like his daddy in his “funny little 


And I'm content to go along in mediocrity 
A genius I have never been and never hope to be; 
And I've been happy all my life, through all my 
nights and days, 
And that is what I hope for him, despite his “ fanny 
ways 
a 
The silver-man had talked for two hours and twenty 
minntes 
“ Now, Mr. Goldman, what have you to say to that 7” 
he said 
*l—er—can't tell yet,” aaid Mr. Goldman 
wae it you said? 


“What 


HAD NO 


MODESTY. 
“It's a sad fact,” said Dawson, “ that great men's 
sons never amount to anything.” 
“Well, I'll bet you five dollars,” said Mr. Conceit, 
“that my boy proves an exception to the rule.” 


qunmas@jpsesus 
“Its a great act,” said Junius Brutus, the vande- 
ville performer 
* What is?” asked McCullagh Kean, the tragedian. 
“ The Cater act of the Ganges,” said J. B. 


—— 
“ You are a pretty bright boy,” said the new Senator 
to the page 
* Yea,” said the boy; “1 am not a page of the Con- 
greesional Record, you know." 
——— 
** Lend me ten dollara,will you, Jinks ?” asked Hicks. 
“Certainly. Are you a gold or a silver man 7?” 
“ Silver man,” said Hicks. 
And Jinks just as a joke, gave him $5 30, but the joke 
wae really on him. 
He never received even a cent in repayment 
——— 
*You must make a great deal from your writing 
every year, Scribly,” said Dickson. 
“Oh no,” sighed Seribly. “You see, my writing- 
pads cost me ten cents apiece.” 
ee 
“ Phat became of your motion to depose the Prist- 
dent the other night, O'Hara ?” 
“ Nothin’,” said O'Hara. 
“ Did they lay it on the table ?” asked Sweeney. 
“They did worse nor that,” replied O'Hara, sadly 
“They laid me under th’ table, an’ sivin of ‘em sat on 
me in person. Me ribs is sore yit.” 
cae 


The ship was wrecked. 

Two travellers alone of all the passengers and crew 
had managed to ewim ashore tothe rock-strewn island 

There was no sign of life thereon; no vegetation ; 
no nothing. 

It is a good thing,” said the Professional Humorist, 
“that I brooght this axe with me.” 

“ Why ?” said the Comic Actor. 

* We should starve to death if we could not take the 
axe and get a few chops.” 

** Not at all,” said the Comic Actor. “ With me and 
these bowlders here we could live. I admit that a 
ham jis not of mach value on an island where there is 
not much fresh water, bat Rocks’ eggs are nourishing.” 

And the Professional Humorist, like the readers of 
his jokes, went apart and wept. 





Use FOR IT. 


Chappy. “Ma TOLD ME TO CALL HERE AND ASK YOU IF YOU COULDN'T GIVE ME SOMETHING FOR MY 


Doctor Blunt. “ You aun vome anp TeLt vour wa I wouton'? TAKE tT AB A GIFT.” 


A TRIFLING AFFAIR. 


“ Aw, it didn’t amount to nuthin’,” replied Alkali 
Ike, indifferently, in response to the inquiry of the 
able editor of the Clarion. “ My left leg is sorter 
sprained, this ear "pears to be kinder torn loose, but 
not enough to effect the hearin’, I've got a crease across 
the top of my head from a bullet, an’ a few other little 
things that-a-way. I'm slightly disfiggered, but still 
able-bodied—an’ you ort to see the other fellers!"" 

* 1 have seen Hicks,” replied the editor. 

* Oh, he’s all right ; a wb or two broke, or euthin’ of 
the kind, Dr. Slade says he'll be circulatin’ agin in a 
few days. I mean, you ort to see the Rocket City 
gentlemen we got mixed up with.” 

“I understand that you and Sagwaw Hicks went 
over there and tried to take the town ?” 

“Huh!” ejaculated the virtuous Isaac. “ We 
wouldn't have had the blamed hole if they'd made us 
a presentofit! Tell you how it was: 

* Day before yesterday me an’ Sagwaw Hicks goes 
over to Rocket City on some sort of business—I forgit 
what now. We pet thar kinder late, an’ while we was 
peroozin’ around, shortly after sunset, wonderin’ if 
anything was goin’ to happen to break the monotony, 
we ran afoul of a boy paradin’ the streets, ewinging a 
big dinner-bell by the tail, an’ hollerin’: ‘ Opery at Raw- 
son's Hall to-night! The Lady of Lyons! Admission, 
half a dollar; reserved seats, six bits. Come one, come 
all, both great an’ small!’ That's the regular Rocket 
City way of announcin’ a show. 

** Do we run up agin it, Ike 7’ says Sagwaw. 

“* Shore !" says * I don't admire these yere train- 
ed animal shows none, as a general rule, but lions is a 
new wrinkle on my horn. Let's go agin ‘em, jest for 
the experience.’ 

“Wedoneso. Waal, the curtain goes up, an’ me an’ 
Sagwaw sets thar in the reserved seats, crackin’ pea- 
nuts an’ patiently waitin’ for the lions, while a passel 
of people sa’nters back an’ forth on the stage an’ talks 
foolishness. 

** Like to know what all that thar chin-chin has 
got to do with the animals,’ says I. 

*“* Danno,’ says Sagwaw. * Wisht it would quit an’ 
they'd git down to business—talik is cheap, but lions 
is uncommon.’ 


* havin’ pee When it rises 
one, 





“ Bime-by the curtain falls withont the animals 
in an’ thar was 
more talk an’ no we gits sorter impatient. 

“* Looky yere, you long-necked dub, up thar on the 
stage,’ says I, p'intedly,to one of the show-men, ‘What 
about them lions? 

at whatever!’ says Sagwaw. 
out!’ 

“Then somebody tried to tell us how to run our own 
business an’ make us think we didn't know what we 
was talkin’ about. 

“* 1 teckon we are familiar with our own symptoms,’ 
saysl. ‘We came yere to see that thar lady cut up 
with them thar lions, an’, by the jumpin’ Jimmy John- 
son, we still want to see ‘em! Haul out the lions vow 
an’ do your talkin’ afterwards !’ 

“* Put them gents out !’ says several persons, plenty 
earnest, 

“**T'd hate to think it wouldn't take a middlin’ big 
town to accomplish the good work!’ says Sagwaw. 
* We can’t be put out by blowin’.’ 

“*You bet!’ says L * An’ we usually take the whole 
side of the house out with us. Bring on your lions, 
or put us out—whichever is easiest !’ 

“* This yere is a swindle; that’s what I call it!’ says 
Sagwaw. ‘I'm offerin’ the insultin’ opinion that thar 
hain’t a bureussed lion on the place, an’ never was— 
that's the kind of a man I am!’ 

“He also let off his gun a few times at the ceilin’, 
by way of emphasizin' hisremarks. SodidI. Directly 
you couldn't have heard the yells for the shootin’, nor 
the shots for the yellin’. The Peace Committee 
swarmed over us to put us out. I may add that they 
done it, but in a mighty crude and bunglin’ fash- 
lon. 

“The seats got broke up quite a good deal, the hall 
canght fire an’ burnt down, an’ the lions, if thar was 
any, perished, an’ so did a few of the show-peopie, I 
believe. Me an’ Sagwaw got several marks, bat nuth- 
in’ worth mentionin’, an’, as I said before, you ort to 
have seen theother fellers. We came away after that, 
an’ the Peace Committee came with us for some dis- 
tance, all parties shootin’ plenty unanimous, That's 
all - was to it. It didn’t amount to nuthin’ 
much.” 


* Drag ‘em! 


Tom P. Moroan, 





NOT HER FAULT, AFTER ALL 
“Weir, now, Dinan, THESE FLOORS ARE EXACTLY THE SAME AS THOSK IN THE OTURE FLATS. You 
OaN Poeun Them. Wuoy, Mus, Rowerrs’s FLOOK 18 80 OLEAN YoU CAN KAT OFF rr.” 
“Woy, Miss Perkins, vou NEBBER TOLE ME YOH WANTED T’ EAT OFFEN DIS FLON.” 


WORTH CONSIDERING. 


Nowp. “I met your wife this morning.” 

Topp, “ Did you 7” 

Nopp. “Yes. Now I don't want to onnecessarily 
alarm you, old man, but she isn’t looking as well as 
uenal.” 

Topp. “ Didn't you think so?” 

Novp. “No, In fact, she looked miserable. Her 
face bad an unnatural pallor, She looked worn and 
tired.” 

Tov». “Great Scott! I hadn’t noticed it.” 

Nopv. “That's only because you see her 80 con- 
stantly. I hesitated to speak to you about it at first, 
bat thought I ought to do it as a friend.” 

Topp, “* Well, I'm glad you did. I'll send her around 
to the doctor.” 

Nopp. “ Don’t you do anything of the sort.” 

Topp, “* Why not?” 

Nopp. “What good will he do her? Give her a 
tonic, which will have no lasting effect, and in the end 
ahe’ll be much worse off. No, «ir, what she wants is 
good pare air, out-of-douor exercise.” 

Tov». “ That's so; I suppose that’s the best thing.” 

Novy. “ Have you ever thought of getting her a 
bicycle 7” 

Topp. “ Not seriously.” 

Nowp. “ Well, sir, that’s what you want to do, and 
you don't want to waste any time about it.” 

Topp, “ Think so?” 

Nopp. “I know it, I tell you, her condition is se- 
rious. First thing you know you'll 
have ap invalid on your hands.” 

Tor. “I don’t know but you are 
right.” 

Norm “I know I am. Now don't 
delay this, old fellow, will you? I 
think a great deal of you and your 
wife, and I should hate to see her have 
a fit of sickness, juet because a friend 
hesitated to speak.” 

Tov». “ By Jove, so would I. That's 
a good idea. I'll go at it right away. 
By-the-way, what kind of a wheel 
would you recommend 7” 

Now». “I'd recommend the one 
my wife has, Let you have it for one- 
half of what it cost me.” 





———_— 


Uwno.e Bon. “ Hallo, Frankie! Why 
do you call yonr little dog Fan ?” 

Frankie, “Oh, ‘cos she keeps her 
tail going just like one.” 


——>——_—__ 


“ Look here,” said the horse-dealer 
to Chumley, after he had trotted out 
seventeen horses, “I thought you 
said you wanted to buy a horse. 
These animals are all of them A 
number one.” 

“I know I said I wanted to buy 
a horse,” said Chumley,. sepulchrally. 
* But, my dear fellow, I want to doa 
great many things I can't do.” 

a 


Pourr. “ Do you believe in platonic 
love, Mr. Gray ?” 

Me. Gray. “ Yes, Miss Polly, after 
death.” 






A BIRD IN HAND 


“Blanche dear,” said the watchful aunt to her 
niece, “don’t you think that Fred spends tov much 
money upov you?” 

“Do you think so, aunty?” 

“Indeed 1 do, Blanche. I've been noticing, and I 
think he’s really extravagant. You ought to check 
him, and tell him to save his money. You will need a 
zood deal when you go to housekeeping, and it is far 
better for him to put in the bank the money he is now 
spending on carriage rides and Juncheons and tickets 
to this thing and that than to be squandering it. 
Think over the matter a minute or two, dear, and you 
will see it as I see it.” 

“Oh, I've thought about it already, aunty. I'd take 
your advice if I were absolutely certain that we shall 
he married, but I've been engaged before, aunty, and 
I don’t intend to advise a young man again to econo- 
mize for some other girl's benefit.” 

Wititam Hewey Siveree 


Tintinenast. “* Wasn't Mies Elder born in 1858 7” 
Gitpre enve, “ She was, and for several years be- 
fore that date, tuo.” 
a 





g 


“I got a great deal of water in my ears,” he said, as 
be came puffing out of the surf 

“I thought the ocean looked rather low,” replied 
his friend. 





OW I wonder why pa shonld be 
late home to-night! 

Has he missed the aero ex- 
press ? 

P'r’'aps he had to go back for his 
parachute hat,” 

Said the Near Future lad in dis- 
tress. 











Then he looked through his tele- 
scope at a dark epot, 
“That is pa!” he exclaimed, with a 
smile. 
“He has bought him an aero-bi- 


cycle, an 
He le riding it home in great 
style!” L. J. Berpoman. 








SUPPLEMENT 


CACTUS DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 698. 

tT is a repeating design for a square or 

border of embroidery. The flowers 
may be done in white, scarlet, or rose pink, 
and in either case will be true to some one 
variety of cactus. The stems are to be done 
in pale green, using a coarse twisted silk in 
rather long running stitches. The flowers, 
however, must be carefully and solidly work 
ed in the best American flosses, keeping as 
satiny a surface as possible. The rather 
gorgeous beauty of the cactus flower can be 
very well expressed by embroidery, as the 
sharp outlines of its leaves and rather arti- 
ficial manner of growth make it a true em- 
broidery flower. It has in it also something 
of an old-fashioned stateliness which is well 
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Mouson 
Perfumes 





| though unusually delicate, 
last five times as long as the 
adors generally sold, and will 
not stain the most delicately 
colored fabrics. 
they’re popular. 


That’s why 


Carmen 





Bouquet Sylva 
and Violette Impériale, the 
latest, are very popular in 
this country and in Europe. 


intne SICK ROOM ror 


| INVALIDS 


adapted to needle-work art. 





THE BATTLE OF LIFE. Ne Geert 
N his search for a library book, it is not 
well to leave a child’s choice entirely un- 
guided. In his ignorance his unaided search 
sometimes produces disheartening results. 
** Willie's made up his mind never to get Mew Youu. 
another library book,” whispered a little chap 


2aGe) VANS ey GAR ig Ya Oe ole 
mother, confidentially. | Je G. MOUSON & COo., 


to hi 
r fad why?” inquired mamma, smiling. | London Paris, Frankfort 
V I N M A o | A N i 7 , 


‘Well, he likes soldiers and fights, you 
N.Y 
MARIAN! WINE—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


If you wish to try them | 
and your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 12 
cents and we will forward 
| a small sample. 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking 
leavening strength.—Latest 
Food Report 

Royat BakinG Powper Co., 


wder. Highest of all in 


Inited States Government 








know, and he got out a book one day which 
he fancied would be all about wars and com 
manders, forlorn hopes, battles and sieges. 
But it proved to be a theological work, from 
his point of view unutterably stupid. He 
thought it would be splendid, but there 
wasn't a thing about battles in it. Now,” 
said the small brother resentfully, ‘* what can 
you do when the names don’t tell anything 
about it?” 

One cannot but sympathize with the child, | 
so often has his experience been paralleled in 
our own. An attractive title does not al- | 
ways mean a book to one’s taste, and some | 
of us remember disappointments along the | 
same lines in other directions, as when prom 
ises made to the ear have been broken to the 
hope. Grown people and children, in the | 
battles of life we can do only our best. 


Agency, 22 Washington Place. 





Lablache Face Powder 


“VIN MARIANI IS THE MOST DELIGHTFUL AND EFFICACIOUS TONIC.” | ' 
EMMA EAMES. | * Queen of Toilet Powders, 





Write t0 MARIANI & CO.., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Panis 41 Bi Hewwmane. 62 w, {6th ST., NEWYORK, Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
. | Ss 
VW 


at shore or country the complexion is brown 
and rough. 








The exposure to sun and wind 
has wrought havoc with the delicate skin. 


Use Lablache Face Powder. 


It will remove all Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, 
Gloss, Blotches, &c 
and beautiful 


Mister 
Burglar, 


don’t take that, 


‘cause papa Says us 
children couldn’t get 
along without it.” 
There is more actual 
nourishment in 


pNHEUSER-BUScy), 


Nialine 


TRADE MARK. 


—the food drink—than can be gained in any other way. 
It’s a prime producer of blood and the ideal vitalizer. Invalu- 
able for nursing mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. 


Sold by all druggists. 
- Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other 
reading matter. 


NEW YORK DEPOT, 24 AND 27 WEST STREET. 


, and makes the skin soft 
It is the greatest Beautifier 
and most perfect Face Powder that science and 
skill can produce. 


| Pink, Flesh, Cream, and White Tints. 
all druggists or by mail, 50c. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


34 WEST STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin"tt. 


That Ivory Soap is best to use 

For outing flannels, sunburned 
hands, | 

Light summer gowns and tennis 
shoes. 


A wise young woman understands | 
| 
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ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 
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PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


and the manner of handling it in its 2000-MILE journey across MOUNTAINS, 
RIVERS, and PLAINS to the Pacific Ocean, is worth reading about. 


DETROIT, MICH 
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and fruit syrups 
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the Brighton Fruit Press 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE SHEPHERDESS. 
NEE-DEEP in flowery grasses 
The patient flock is browsing, 

The downs are gold and purple, 

In the sun the fields are drowsing, 
And far and near, o’er land and sea, 
Is peace as full as full can be. 


I led the lambs to pasture 
While yet the morn was pearly; 
I mind them, lamb and mother, 
And tend them late and early. 
But thought is free; o’er land and sea 
Dreams of my true-love come to me. 


Tell me, oh, errant breezes, 
What is my dearest doing? 
Say, is he faint with toiling, 
Or has he cause for ruing? 
Oh! swift and sweet, o’er land and sea, 
I send my blessing, dear, to thee. 


Soft wave the feathery grasses, 
The heather bloom is fair, 

There’s naught but hath its pleasure 
In sky, on earth, in air. 

And 1! No maid more glad can be, 

Dreams of my love for company. 


SWEETS TO 
THE SWEET. 


W E were spending 

the summer in 
the country when 
Madge was invited to 
her first party. She 
was five years old, 
and the farmer's wife 
who gave the invita 
tion was told that 
Madge could go on 
condition that she 
should have her usual 
simple supper 

**Lor’,” said the 
good woman, ‘I ain't 
goin’ to give the chil 
dren anything rich— 
nothin’ but bread and 
butter,cold meat, lem- 
onade, cake, candy, 
tarts, and ice-cream.” 

This bill of fare, 
with slight altera 
tions, would servg for 
most of the juvenile 
parties that Madge 
has since attended. 
It is true that there 
was one small gather 
ing where the repast 
consisted simply of 
bread and milk, ber 
ries and sponge-cake, 
while the children 
wore gingham dress 
es, This sensible feast 
was, however, pre 
sided over by a step 
mother, whose neigh 
bors did not consider 
her a fit person to 
have the care of chil 
dren, and she shortly 
afterward resigned 
her charge and re 
turned to her maiden 
life But if such 
step-mother entertain 
ments were oftener 
given, the excitement 
and indigestion which 
too often attend or 
follow children’s par 
ties might perhaps be 
avoided. There comes 


to mind one small 
hostess who gave a 
very pretty party, 


with an elaborate sup 
per, and who found it 
impossible to sleep 
afterward till her par 
ents had administer 
ed bromide. Only the 
other day a dainty lit 
tle neighbor of ours 
declined jelly at the 
lunch table. ‘* Why?” 
asked mamma. ‘‘ Be- 
cause,” said the child 
of five, ‘‘ there will be 
a great many sweet 
things at the ‘party 
this afternoon. Clara 
told me so.” Her 
mother sighed, and 
wished her child were 
more childish and less 
fussy. But the little 
girl's forethought did not prevent a two days’ illness, 
which followed a free indulgence of the promised sweets 
at the birthday party 

But sometimes parties that are not juvenile furnish un 
desirable goodies to the little ones. Growing up in the 
frugal simplicity of a New England country home, I well 
remember the amazement of my brothers and sisters and 
myself when we learned that certain far-away city cousins 
were always waked up late in the evening, when their 
parents or elder sister gave a party, to partake of ice-cream, 
which was served to them in bed. In after-years, when 
visiting one of these same cousins, I saw the son and heir, 
a baby one year old, taken up and brought down stairs by 
his mother, on the occasion of an evening reception, to be 
fed on stewed terrapin. This sounds incredible, and the 
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amount of the villanous compound really administered 
may have been small, but I distinctly remember watching 
the process. (No! the boy did not live to grow up.) 

Of course the feeling which prompts such indulgence 
to children is one of mistaken kindness—a wish that the 
youngsters should share the enjoyment of their elders. 
On a subsequent visit to the city | relieved another mother 
by presiding over the slumbers of her child, aged three. 
She was very wakeful and fretful, and I was furnished 
with a paper of peppermint drops to administer through 
the night. 

This extraordinary method of soothing wakeful chil- 
dren is, I fear, not unusual. A friend who lived in a 
Western mining camp told me that when she was calling 
with her husband one evening at the home of an acquaint- 
ance, the conversation was repeatedly interrupted by fret- 
ful cries from abovestairs. Parental words having no 
effect, the mother at length opened a drawer, and taking 
out a large bag of chocolate creams, carried it up to the 
troublesome child. The effect was instantaneous, and 
quiet ‘‘like a poultice came.” The young parents ex- 
plained that, having been, as they thought, unjustly de- 
prived of many pleasures in their youth, they had agreed 
never to deny their children anything. The mother add- 
ed, ‘‘ It is very queer, but always after such a night as 
this Jessie is very pale and ill the next day, and we have 
to call in the doctor.” 1 remember how startled we were 
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when we discovered that Madge’s nurse had sometimes 
induced goodness by the peculiar discipline of putting 
mustard on baby’s tongue; but of the two methods prob- 
ably the mustard is the less objectionable. 

Perhaps it is natural that the favorite gift to a child 
should be a box of candy. It is easily obtained, easily 
transported, and pretty sure to be acceptable. This was 
understood by the absent father of one of our little friends 
whose birthday came on the Fourth of July; for he not 
only supplied her with ammunition for the celebration in 
the shape of fireworks, but with twelve pounds of candy 
for the natal feast! 

Wishing to diminish the absorption of this dainty, we 
once promised Madge a child’s watch if she would abstain 
one year from all candies, which she agreed to. She won 
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the watch, but I fear the taste for confectionery was only 
enhanced by the long abstinence. I was reminded of this 
experience one Christmas day, when a prominent public 
man called with his two small boys, the older of whom 
was in the habit of dressing every Christmas in the guise 
of Santa Claus and going about with his father to distrib 
ute presents among several hundred poor children. I 
handed the two boys a very attractive plate of bonbons 
which had just been sent in. To my great surprise, the 
elder boy firmly declined, while the younger cherub 
eagerly filled his little fat hand. The father explained 
that candy did not agree with the elder boy, and that he 
was winning a promised prize by resisting temptation. I 
could not help wondering whether candy formed a part 
of the gifts distributed by this heroic little Santa Claus. 
There were several years when cake and candy were 
unknown luxuries to Mad 2. Once, when she was at her 
grandfather's, a young call tngabies aunt was filled with 
indignation on hearing that the child of three had never 
tasted candy. She declared that it was outrageous, and 
that if she could get a chance she would stuff the poor 
child with sugar-plums. Later, when total abstinence was 
no longer enforced, another aunt, whose opinions were 
held in great deference on account of her age, one day 
produced from her little black bag, which always con 
tained some goody, a box of chocolates for Madge. The 
elders were placidly talking in the parlor afterwards, when 
a loud outery from 
the nursery sent the 
alarmed auntie to the 
rescue. It was ex- 
plained that one of 
the largest pieces of 
candy had been given 
to the children and 
the box put away. 
‘But I bought the 
candy to be eaten,” 
exclaimed the indig- 
nant relative. Papa 
meekly put in a plea 
for digestion, only to 
meet the angry reply, 


*‘Confound __ diges- 
tion!” 
But the indiscre- 


tions of near relatives 
are more easily man- 
aged than those of 
other friends, One 
day Madge received 
a box by express con 
taining a large plum 
cake, with the little 
girl's name a part of 
the beautiful and 
elaborate frosting. 
When the cake was 
cut we were reminded 
of the remark of a 
certain physiological 
lecturer about mince 
pie: ‘‘ White without, 
and full of untold hor 
rors within.” Even 
Madge found it un 
palatable, but _ still 
clung to the frosting. 
The problem now was 
what to do with the 
cake. There were the 
little French Cana- 
dians down in ‘‘ Tin 
Canon,” who would 
hail it with delight; 
there was the news 
boy, with an unlimited 
appetite; but were we 
not bound to respect 
our neighbors’ diges 
tions? We could not 
throw it away, be 
cause the little girl 
next door was a friend 
of the giver, and 
might come in any 
time for a slice. 
Clearly the only way 
was to put it on the 
top shelf and leave it 
to be consumed by the 
omnivorous tooth of 
time. The same puz 
zling question has of 
ten occurred in regard 
to the brilliant and 
highly colored can- 
dies, which are mix- 
ed with the choicest 
varieties, and which 
chemical experts in 
sist it is wise to avoid. 

The indiscriminate 
use of unwholesome 
food is lamentably 
common among the 
poor. When the mo 
ther goes out to her 
day’s work, what 
easier way to quiet 
the lonely urchins 
left behind, especially in places where the beneficent 
Day Nursery is not in operation, than to furnish them 
with cheap sweetmeats? The wagons of pastry and 
candy venders are often seen standing before the small 
houses of laborers in our city suburbs, and always there 
are children swarming about them, each eager to spend 
his penny. In many of these families the children drink 
strong tea or coffee, bountifully sweetened, three times a 
day, thus early cultivating a taste for and becoming de- 
pendent on stimulants; and it is thought by wise observ 
ers that to these deplorable indulgences in childhood can 
often be traced in after-life the we of intoxicating liquors. 
One notices the same thing at hotels, where even babies 
are allowed to sip mamma’s tea. 

A physician of large experience tells me that in his 
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nion diseases are more apt to be 
among children of families belonging to the 
two social extremes—the rich aud the poor 
The explanation being that in both cases 
there is more lavish indulgence in rich food 
than the more moderate and perhaps more 
enlightened middle class, and that through 
this excess the constitution is rendered less 

bie Lo resist disease 

Nothing is farther from my thought than 
to protest altogether against the manufacture 
ind sale of delectable bonbons, but only to 
1 for common-sense and moderation in 
Int Otherwise my words might have 
the sa effect as was once produced by the 
iforesaid lecture on mince pie A well 
known New York clergyman, not American 
born, told me, years after, that until he list 
ened to that particular tirade he had never 


even heard of the condemned viand, and at 





once look pains from curiosity, to procure 
i specimen. Since when, he assured me, he 
had always bad mince pies in bis larder! 


Mary THacuer HieGinson, 


PREVARICATIONS OF 
CHILDREN 


fatal | cadets, the people on the benches, the green 


|} promise, 


| REMEMBER the first lie I ever told as | 
well as if it had been yesterday And | 
the worst of it is, 1 do not kuow to this day 
what else I could have done about it, for I 
was keeping a solemn promise I had made 
to an elder sister 

I'his sister of mine was fifteen, I was seven. 


She was the most fastidious of persons, I the 
One of her duties was to see 
that I was properly dressed for parade. For 
parade was held every afternoon then at 
West Point, just as it is now, and no child 
was ever allowed to appear on the ‘* benches” 
it had undergone careful inspection at 


most heedless 


until 
home 
in the beginning that there was 
then store at West Point, 
was called the Sutiler’s.” Over its counters 
anything and everything could be purchased, 
from a barrel of flour toa needle. Supplies, 


I must say 
but one 


however, were constantly giving out, and 
when a bit of elastic, a roll of tape, or a pa 
per of pins was not on the shelves, orders 


for it were taken and sent to New York, un- 
leas some om happe ned to be going to But 
termilk Falls The New York orders de 
pended for their fulfilment on the sailing of 


the ‘‘ sloop I never heard its name —a 
slow-going vessel that made regular trips 
every week between New York and the old 
dock at the Point There was no West 


Shore road at that time, and but little going 
back and forth. People were accustomed 
to wait for their necessities, or else go with- 
out them 

When my sister dressed me on that par 
ticular afternoon of my story my garters 
wert found. If anything in 
unlosable garter had been 


nowhere to be 


the way of an 
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of the plain, the green of the superintend 
ent’s yard, the long shaded road, the group 
of officers, the black iron fence, and above 
and over all the ends of my white rag of a 
garter floating from one of its topmost 
spikes—all stamped themselves forever on 
my memory. For I knew, without being 
told, that they had all put me down as a lit- 


tle liar—that most hated of all things at 
West Point, the one unforgivable thing 
among both officers and cadets, the one 


thing I had tried all my small life not to be. 

I never forgot it, and I never told my sis 
ter until I was a woman grown. But the 
pathos of my own small figure standing | 
there—a child of seven, bound by honor to a 
telling a lie because of it, not old 
enough for tact or worldly- wisdom, not | 
knowing how to find a way through my own | 
problem, too loyal to my sister to betray her, 
too confused in my own perception of truth 
and honor to know how to judge or act, and 
voluntarily offering myself then and there | 
to receive the deadly stamp of the worst | 
thing in the world—a liar-—the pathos of my | 
own small figure, I say, appeals to me to this 
day, and has made me tender ever since of 
every other child I knew 

And I have thought many times since 
then of how unconsciously, how uninten 
tionally at times we make the way possible 
for the sins of our neighbors. We are weak 
beyond words, of course, when we blame 
them for our delinquencies, and yet I think 
we are ignoble to an appalling degree when 


| we fail to recognize what stumbling-blocks 


and that | 


| self 


patented for children in those days, it had | 


heard of 
depended on elastic 


at the ‘‘Sutler’s.” We 
bands that were 
ilways dropping off, our stock 
ings tumbling about our heels 
| do not remember whether my sister tried 
to make me stay at home that day on ac 
count of any deficiencies in my dress. All 
I remember is her coming out of the “big 
closet in the nursery in whic h all manbper 
of linens and cottons were stored, holding in 
her hand a piece of new white sheeting, from 
which she tore an inch-wide strip. This she 
tied as a garter round my leg above the 
knee, tucking the top of the stocking about 
it so as to conceal its character 
Now,” she said, as she finished, ‘‘ prom 
ise me on your sacred word of honor that 
you won't tell I put it there. And for mer 
cy’s he don’t say it’s yours if you lose it. 
So I promised 
Parade was nearly over when I thought of 
my garter. The 
quer hed in front of the 
major tossing his baton over his head 
benches were 


not been 


stretching 


battalion, the drum 


filled with officers and ladies, 
while in front of the superintendent's fence 
another group of officers were standiog 
From time immemorial a group of them have 


stood there. No one has ever known why 
Some of them leaned against the fence 
Some of them had a heel of one shoe lifted 
and caught up behind them on the level of 


the low stone coping 
found with them 


the benches 


No ladies are ever 
The ladies are alway 8s on 
But the children come 
as they choose 

As lL ran by on the 


road with some boys 
ind girls, one 


officers called to me. 
He held in his hand a long piece of inch 
wide cotton Here is something you have 
dropped I had known the 
thing of course, though I had 
been t playing to know I had lost 
it But just as | was going forward to take 
it, being too young for any embarrassment, 
the promise made to that sister whom I loved 
flashed through my mind, and I stood stock 
stillon the pavement. I had been brought 
up to believe a promise sacred, and I could 
not break this ons No, it is not mine,” I 
said 

‘ Yes, it is he 

‘No, it is not 
ever 

Then he turned and tied it about one of 
the iron spikes that formed the ornamental 
head line of the fence * Here it is when 
you want it,” he said 

He laughed, and so did the others; 


of these 


he said to me 
in & moment 
© busy 


answered 


1 said, more stoutly than 


and as 


band was playing as it | the old soldier had died, 


always | 
| flannel pen-wiper with a big white porcelain 
| button in the middle—it was the only thing 
| I knew how to do—and without saying any- 


The | 


| sitions into which we 


and go | 


L stood there the whole scene—the band, the | 


to others we may become with our preju 
dices, our false ideas of the proprieties, our 
own interpretations of loyalty, our peculiar 
standards of rightand wrong. These belong 
to us individually, and ‘we are entitled to 
them. But that to which we are not entitled 
is our blind insistence of them for others, 
even for our children and those dependent 
on us 

I have a friend who thinks herself the 
most judicious of mothers, as she is the most 
sacrificing. But her have gone 
away to college so bound by promises to 
her that they can hardly lead the lives of even 
spotless gentlemen without breaking a score 
of them. She thinks on general principles 
that most things are bad, particularly those 
which society encourages, society including 
for her all the sinners and the idlers of the 
day. She, poor soul! being badly off herself, 
has to economize painfully in order to send 
her boys away at all, and so has come to con- 
founding virtue with poverty. 

There was yet another time in my very 
young days when I went on record as having 
told a lie, I was guiltless this time, but I 
suffered even more. It all grew out of a 
Christmas present. Some five or six chil- 
dren with whom I was playing had prom 
ised an old soldier who took care of the 
Academic Building a Christmas present if 
he would open a certain room in which old 
trophies were stored, and let us look in. 
When the holidays came I made him a red- 


sons 





thing to anybody I put it up the nursery 
chimney, nearly setting fire to myself, 1 re- 
member, in the attempt. The other children | 
carried their presents to the soldier,and when | 
he asked for mine, | said that Santa Claus 
had it. He looked at me with a curious ex- 
pression about the eyes. ‘It’s a good ex- ; 
cuse you've made,” he said, and I knew all | 
at once that he did not believe me. He | 
thanked the other children, and without an 
other glance in my direction, turned away. 
I was afraid to go near the Academic Build- | 
ing again, knowing he had thought I told a 
lie. When I grew old enough to know the | 
truth for myself about Santa Claus and his 
descent of our chimneys on Christmas eve, 
but I can feel his 
sceptical eyes on me to this day. 

We are not careful enough about the po 
force childre . And 
so with the best intentions we lay stumbling 
blocks in their way, and cause them to of 
feud Lruuie HamivTon Frencu. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DISTRESSING 
IRRITATIONS 


OF THE 


SKIN 


Instantly 
Relieved by 


Giticttt 





To cleanse, purify, and beautify the skin, 
scalp, and hair, to allay itching and irritation, to 
heal chafings, excoriations, and ulcerative weak- 
nesses, to spoodity cure the first symptoms of 
torturing, disfiguring skin and seaip humors, 
nothing so pure, 60 sweet, so wholesome, so 
speedily effective as warm baths with Curicuna 
Boar, and gentle applications of Curicuna 
(ointment), the great skin cure. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticuna, Me; 
Soar, Me.; ResoLvent, Se. and $1. Porrzn Dave 
axo Cues. Corr. Sole P Boston. | 

“ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” mailed free. | 








It is cheaper and 
better to make your | 
own biscuit and 
cakes. You know 
what they are made 
of. If you use 
Cleveland’s baking 


powder, success is 










Gives the Wearer 
a Beautiful Figure 


Made in White, Drab, and Black. If not 
in stock at your retailer’s, send $1.00 
and we will send you one, postage paid. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Manufacturers, 
85 Leonard St., New York. 
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In artistic beauty, excellence, 
and circulation is without a 
rival, — Christian Work, New 


York, Nov. 28, 1895 
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For the Teeth aul Breath. 


An absolutely safe dentifrice, popular with refined people for over half 
acentury 2#& 2% s&s S #&£«ASTI Druggists. 
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A small sample bottle hve if you mention Harrrr’s Bazar. 
date & Rucxet, 


Address the pars of Sozodont, 
Wholesale Druggists, New York City 


Clean, fragrant, reliable, inexpensive, and absolutely harmless, “ 
ry 


Allcock’s fits. 
OC S plasters s 
fully meet the requirements of a household remedy, and should always « 
be kept on hand. Beware of imitations. 
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Your shoe-keeper— 
Brown’s French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children's Shoes 
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The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 
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In universal use, 














